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Marshaling the Telephone Forces 


In the simple act of lifting the telephone receiver from its 
hook every subscriber becomes the marshal of an army. — At 
his service, as he needs them, a quarter of a million men and 
women are organized in the Bell System. One skilled corps of 
the telephone army moves to place him in talking connection 
with his neighbor in the next block, in the next state or across 
the continent. Another highly trained corps is on duty to keep 
| the wires in condition to vibrate with his words. Still others 
: : are developing better apparatus and methods, manufacturing 
: and adding new equipment, and installing new telephones to 
increase the subscriber’s realm of command. 


The terrain of the telephone army is the whole United States, 
dotted with 14,000,000 instruments, all within range of the 
subscriber's telephone voice. Even in the remote places this 
army provides equipment and supplies. Its methods of opera- 
tion are constantly being improved, that each user may talk 
to his friends with increased efficiency. Millions of money are 
spent in its permanent works. Yet its costs of operation are 
studiously held to the minimum, that the subscriber may con- 
tinue to receive the cheapest as well as the best telephone service 
in the world. 


The permanent objective of the Bell System army is to meet 
the telephone needs of the nation—a hopeless task were not 
its command unified, its equipment adequately maintained and 
its personnel trained in the latest developments of telephone art. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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OUR MARCH POETS 
RICHARD SHIPP, “The Wy- 


*oming Poet” gives Overland this 
month the tragic side of the desert coun- 
try. Mr. Shipp has published several 
volumes of verse, all with the atmos- 
phere of that West in which he lives, 
and very delightful volumes they are, 
this ‘Intermountain Folk” and “Range- 
land Melodies.” « He is generally recog- 
nized as Wyoming’s poet laureate. 


HARLES BEGHTOL is another 

typically western poet, but one who 
sings on a different note. So lyrical 
are his poems, indeed, that it is not 
dificult to understand why several of 
them have found musical settings. Mr. 
Beghtol is from Colorado. 


IRIAM ALLEN deFORD is a 

name familiar to readers of poetry 
magazines the country over, for she has 
appeared and is appearing in the best of 
them. Just at present her chief interest 
lies in the advancement of the “‘littl- 
theater’ movement in San Francisco. 


STHER BIRDSALL DARLING 

“—-you know that-name from “Baldy 
of Nome” if from nothing else. But 
Mrs. Darling can write verse as well 
as prose. She is in the South at present, 
where her story is being filmed. 


EULAH MAY is another of those 

fortunate folk who find expression 
in various lines. She is one of the 
Southern California group of sculptors, 
a member of the California Sculptors’ 
Guild. Miss May says that “poetry is 
a sort of safety valve for excess energy.” 


AND THE REST of this month's 
contributors are all old friends; most 
of them you see frequently. 
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By LINDA LEE 
"THE old trail that drops down from the mesa floor 
Is lonely and waiting for the feet that wore 


Deep its channelled winding; now but shadows drift 
Down along the old trail to the canyon rift. 


But when crimson twilight deepens into dark; 

When a lone star swings high like a silver spark; 

Then the old trail quivers to their friendly. tread— 

These dwellers of the mesa whom men would call the Dead. 
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California’s Threatened Hegira of Japanese 


HE LAW OF CALIFORNIA 

which forbids ownership, lease or 

profitable use of agricultural lands 
by aliens ineligible to citizenship was 
recently upheld in an uncompromising 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. Following that decision in De- 
cember, the entire country was flooded 
by telegraphed statements from Cali- 
fornia to the effect that the Japanese, 
who are most affected by the decision, 
would decline to work for wages; that 
50,000 or more of California’s 100,000 
Japanese population were about to leave 
the State; that farms and orchards could 
not be operated without the Japanese; 
that hundreds of thousands of acres of 
the richest lands must cease to produce 
and that the State’s annual revenues 


would decrease over $70,000,- 


By V. S. MCCLATCHY 


parture. ‘The district attorneys of the 
State, called together in conference by 
the State Attorney-General (with 49 
out of 58 counties represented in attend- 
ance) gave public notice that the law 
would be rigidly enforced after the 
present growing crops had been har- 
vested; the Farm Bureaus proceeded to 
organize a State clearing house for 
farm and seasonal labor, and to encour- 
age the establishment of attractive con- 
ditions of employment for farm labor 
throughout the State. Requests from 
other states for Japanese laborers were 
turned over in friendly spirit to the 
Japanese Association of America with 


years some of the State’s rich lands, it 
were better so than to have such lands, 
with their marketable products and the 
industries connected therewith, in con- 
trol of unassimilable aliens whose pres- 
ence constitutes not only a national but 
an international danger as well. 

First, as to the facts of the present 
situation. ‘here was apparent founda- 
tion for the reports sent out from Cali- 
fornia in December, in the attitude of 
the Japanese, as announced in their 
vernacular press at the time, and in the 
claims of landowners whose profits for 
years past have been made by leasing to 
Japanese. ‘That same vernacular press 
today, from the Canadian line to the 
Mexican border, and following Cali- 
fornia’s determined action, voices the ur- 

gent advice of Japanese leaders 


000 in consequence; and that 


that the Japanese do not leave 


the initiative would be in- 
voked to secure modification 


or repeal of the objectionable ec 
law. 
Publication of these state- 


ments brought application 
from landowners in many por- 
tions of the United States— 
outside of the Pacific Coast 
states—indicating an eagerness 
to secure the dissatisfied Jap- 
anese of California to work 
uncultivated lands in such 
states, 

In the face of what the 
country assumed must prove 


OR TWO DECADES and more, Cali- 
fornia has regarded herself as a frontier 
state, making the fight of the nation against 
the peaceful penetration of insidious alien in- 
vaders from the lar East. 
to accept the loss and trouble which come in- 
evitably to the territory on which battles are 
fought, but has resented the complacent blind- 
ness of many other states which could see no 
danger, and insisted that California, because of 
unfounded racial prejudice, was precipitating 
this country into trouble and possible war.” 


She has been willing 


California but remain here, 
and working under the condi- 
tions permitted, take concerted 
action to force such change of 
the law within the next few 
years as will enable the Japan- 
ese to colonize the State under 
conditions more satisfactory to 
themselves. 

This policy is urged not only 
in the interest of the Califor- 
nia Japanese, but also to avoid 
injury to their countrymen in 
other states, which, if threat- 
ened by new Japanese immi- 
gration, may be induced to 


copy California’s law. A not- 


an overwhelming disaster for 
California, that self-satisfied, 
reckless and improvident commonwealth 
not only failed to acknowledge her blun- 
der and adopt means to correct it, but 
as soon as her various and varied inter- 
ests could confer and survey the situa- 
tion, calmly announced to the world 
that if the Japanese wished to leave the 
State, they would be bidden “God- 
speed ;” that while the State is bound 
by treaty and in fairness to protect the 
resident Japanese in commercial pur- 
suits, and even as farm laborers under 
wage, their presence on farm and or- 
chard must prove an ultimate detriment 
much more serious than the temporary 
loss which might result from their de- 


headquarters in San Francisco, that they 
might be filled. 


OME of the reasons which actuate 

California in adopting this course— 
consistent with her declarations and 
policy of the past—will appear in the 
course of this article. Briefly, it may 
be said that any considerable migration 
of California Japanese at this time seems 
improbable; that should such migration 


‘occur, it is believed the place of the 


Japanese will be filled in time by com- 
petent white labor with benefit to the 
State; and that even should the depar- 
ture of the Japanese leave idle for many 


able case in point is furnished 
by an urgent appeal from the Idaho Jap- 
anese Association to the Japanese in 
California, published in Nichi Bei, of 
San Francisco, January 22nd not to 
come to Idaho as the Chambers of that 
State have petitioned the Governor to 
call an extra session of the Legislature 
to protect Idaho against the threatened 
invasion. The appeal naively states that 
as the Japanese born in Idaho average 
fifteen years younger than those born in 
California, it will be many years before 
their rights as American citizens can be 
utilized to secure lands for the proud 
Yamato race. They are, therefore, less 
able to protect themselves than are their 
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brethren in the Golden State against 
alien laws! 


T IS IMPROBABLE that any very 

large number of Japanese will leave 
California at this time. ‘The Japanese 
regard California, if they must leave 
Japan, as the most desirable place in 
the world for residence. “Two-thirds of 
all the Japanese in Continental United 
States are in the Golden State, whose 
climatic conditions permit to 
utilize in agricultural activities, prac- 
tically all the hours of a 365-day year. 
The Japanese do not like cold climates 
—even refusing for that reason to set- 
tle their own northern island of Hok- 
kaida; and they have the experience of 
a few thousand of their countrymen who 
about three years ago went to Idaho 
and Montana, but drifted back again to 
California. 

The great objection made by the Jap- 
anese to the California law is that it 
does not permit them to share in the 
profits of the crops—and thereby utilize 
to the greatest advantage their low stan- 
dards of living, their willingness to 
labor long hours and utilize woman and 
child labor in competition with the 
farms and orchards managed and worked 
by white owners and white labor. 

A number of Japanese who shared in 
crop profits through leases and cropping 
contracts, now forbidden, have accepted 
positions as foremen, or superintendents, 
at satisfactory compensation, and they 
will continue to employ Japanese as la- 
borers at day wages as they did when 
they were lessees. In some orchards, 
former Japanese tenants are accepting 
contracts to perform the season’s work 
under separate bids, for pruning, for 
cultivating and irrigating, and for pick- 
ing and packing, and they will’employ 
Japanese labor as they did before. 

Some Japanese, dissatisfied with exist- 
ing conditions in agricultural districts, 
will embark in commercial pursuits in 
the cities and small communities, where 
their methods of work will give them 
profit. Since the passage of the amended 
alien land law there has been a marked 
tendency in that direction. For instance, 
the License Collector of Los Angeles 
City months ago reported over four 
thousand separate businesses conducted 
in that city by Japanese, over one thou- 
sand of these being vegetable and fruit 
stores and over six hundred grocery 
stores—each one of which probably dis- 
placed a similar store supporting a white 
man or a white family. ‘This situation 
is causing concern in Los Angeles and 
elsewhere. 

Undoubtedly some Japanese’ will 
leave the State for a time at least— 
how many it is difficult to estimate. 
Without question, temporary loss and 
jncanyvenience will result in certain dis- 
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tricts in consequence, and continue in 
diminishing extent during the period of 
readjustment. It is believed there will 
be no difficulty in securing in time all 
the competent white labor necessary to 
replace the Japanese who may abandon 
the agricultural districts. 


XPERIENCE shows that the white 

orchard manager who has gained a 
reputation for providing conditions of 
employment attractive to self-respecting 
white labor, has no difficulty in securing 
plenty of such labor. A notable instance 
is found in the Humphrey orchard at 
Mayhew Station, situated in the midst 
of the American River fruit district, ex- 
tending twenty-two miles from Sacra- 
mento City to Folsom. For many years 
past, the Humphrey orchard, employing 
as Many as sixty men and forty women 
in the busiest season, has used white 
labor exclusively—although all other 
orchards in that district use Japanese 
labor in part or entirely. “This orchard 
has never had difficulty in securing all 
the competent white labor needed. “The 
Chief Camp Inspector of the State 
Housing & Immigration Commission, 
who enforces proper sanitary conditions 
in the out-door working camps of the 
State, declares that conditions similar 
to those which obtain on the Hum- 
phrey’s place, invite an adequate supply 
of competent white labor in other por- 
tions of the State. Letters received by 
the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce 
indicate the desire of many people living 
in the middle west to come to Califor- 
nia and to labor on farm and orchard 
if they can be assured of such conditions 
as are indicated. 

Undoubtedly, enforcement of Cali- 
fornia’s alien land law will cause a drop 
in the price of rich, cultivable lands, par- 
ticularly those under irrigation, because 
white lessees will not pay as high rental 
as Japanese. But land values .which 
cannot be sustained without making per- 
manent the situation rapidly developing 
are too high for a white man’s country. 
Objectionable social environment and 
economic competition which he cannot 
meet are driving the competent and in- 
telligent white farmer and orchardist 
from the land in that State wherein 
soil and all-year climatic conditions lend 
most attraction and profit to agricultural 
pursuits. 

For instance, the manager of the 
Rindge properties, 22,000 acres in the 
rich delta of the San Joaquin and Sac- 
ramento rivers, voices in published in- 
terview, the indignation of his corpora- 
tion because it can no longer lease those 
lands to Japanese to carry on truck 
farming under contracts which have net- 
ted the corporation in the past a yearly 


rental of $50.00 to $100.00 per acre. 
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He complains that whites will not truck- 
farm on the lands and that hay and 
grain crops on shares will not yield a 
profit to the owners of more than $10 
or $15 per acre. | 

For years past this corporation § has 
made large profits per acre from re- 
claimed but otherwise unimproved land. 
without effort, by turning control there- 
of over to unassimilable aliens ineligible 
to citizenship under our laws, thereby 
preventing the chance of having the dis- 
trict populated by white citizens. Un- 
der the present law this corporation's 
profits will be considerably decreased 
whether it elects to lease to white ten- 
ants or to cultivate the land itself, either 
with white labor or with Japanese labor 
at day wage, as is permitted by law. 
For, be it known, the wily Japanese, 
working for day wage for the white 
farmer, has managed to make the cost 
of operation 50 to 75 per cent greater 
than when working for his countryman 
who shared in the crop. 


ALIFORNIA is more concerned in 
wresting her rich lands from alien 
control, and in encouraging the return 
thereto of the intelligent white citizen 
and his family, than in maintaining an 
excessive profit per acre for a compara- 
tively few landowners, individuals and 
corporations, whose view of the inter- 
ests of the State, Nation and race, is 
obscured by the immediate dollar. 


‘These land owners declare that white 
farmers will not lease the river lands 
for truck farming. Probably not—at 
the terms which Asiatics are willing to 
pay; but those terms, in. standards of 
living, hours of labor and social condi- 
tions are too high for citizens of this 
nation to pay. In answer, too, it is 
to be said that many white farmers who 
own their lands, are truck farming on 
the Sacramento River; that more would 
do so with Japanese competition re- 
moved; that throughout many eastern 
states, where Japanese have not yet se- 
cured a foothold, whites do the truck 
farming, and that the same is true in 
certain districts of California as well. 
California is confident that with the 
Japanese removed from the _ lands, 
whites, either from California or from 
other states, will be content and glad 
to take their place as owners, lessees 
or wage earners. 

Some of the great fruit shipping com- 
panies of the State look with marked 
disfavor on the coming rigid enforce- 
ment of the alien land law. They have 
been prominent factors in bringing about 
the present situation because they felt 
impelled by the necessities of their bust- 
ness to finance the season’s operations 
for Japanese lessees in orchard and vine- 


(Continued on page 127) 
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Alma De Bretteville Spreckels 


HE law of atavism—the return to 
original type—is well illustrated 
in the subject of this sketch. A 
native daughter, born in San Francisco 
on the banks of Lake Merced, at a 
spot now passed by the Sky-line Boule- 
vard, Alma de Bretteville Spreckles is 
a Valkyrie incarnate. Of the brood 
of war goddesses who led the Vikings 
of old, she is actually of a long line 
of French ancestry of truly Norman 
strain. Her forebears took 
part in the crusades, as their 
crest and patent of nobility N 
shows. They established them- 
selves at Calvados, a province 
in Normandy, as early as 
1470. Here they became land- 
aristocrats, and ten villages 
still bear the terminal De 
Bretteville. Many of these 
towns are on the railway line 
between Paris and Cherbourg. 
The French Revolution 
drove paternal great 
grandfather of Mrs. Spreckles 
into Denmark where he found 
protection and service under 
the king. Inter-marriage with 
Danish and Norwegian no- 
bility still further strength- 
ened the blonde types and 
characteristics until the pres- 
ent generation looks much 
more Danish than French. 


Viggo le Normand De 
Bretteville, father of Mrs. 
Spreckles, was born in Den- 
mark, and had the distinction 
of having a slumber song 
written and dedicated to him 
by Hans Christian Anderson, 
an ardent admirer of the 
mother before her marriage 
and a life-long friend after- 
wards. 

A prominent street in Chris- 
tiania, Norway, was named for 
Admiral De Bretteville who 
went to Norway in 1700, mar- 
ried a native, and became prime minister 
of the country. He established a branch 
of the family which is represented today 
by Dr. Fridtjoff Nansen, the great ex- 
plorer. Liege, Belgium, holds still other 
descendents of the De Brettevilles who 
have long been identified with the diplo- 
matic service. Charlotte Corday was a 
niece of Marquise Bretteville who was 
attached to the court of Louis XVIth. 
The present Marquis Pierre le Nor- 
mand De Bretteville is identified with 
the best in Parisan art life and letters. 


By FRONA EUNICE WAIT COLBURN 


T IS TRITE to say that blood tells, 

but in this case that homely truth is 
strikingly exemplified. As a mere slip 
of a girl, Alma De Bretteville gave 
promise of a successful art career. Her 
first teacher, Solly Walters, had high 
hopes of her future. Partington and 
other men associated with the Hopkins 
Institute were of the same opinion. ‘Then 


Alma De Bretteville Spreckles 


(From the portrait by Richard Hall) 


came her marriage to Adolph B. 
Spreckles, the building of a palatial 
home—children, and the round of duties 
imposed by her wealth and _ position. 
The Italians have a proverb which 
says “Learn to bear prosperity; adver- 
sity takes care of itself.” One of the 
severest tests of character is the posses- 
sion of great wealth. Only a personality 
sweet and clean to the very core survives 
a sudden acquisition of riches. Nations, 
like individuals, rot unaer conditions of 
ease. ‘There is not even a hint of such 


deterioration in the make-up of Alma 
De Bretteville Spreckles. She is a 
thoroughbred and runs true to form. 
Only a great soul would have the vision 
or the hardihood to materialize the 
splendid memorial dedicated to the 
memory of our over seas dead. And 
Alma De Bretteville Spreckles is the 
moving spirit in this great gift to San 
Francisco. 

Self-contained and modest to the 
point of difhdence this gentle- 
woman has had the courage 
to enlist the best thought of 
two countries, and to bring to 
her aid the men and women 
who do things on a grand 
scale. First of these is her 
generous and sympathetic hus- 
band, a native of San Fran- 
cisco, and one of the most pub- 
ic spirited citizens of Califor- 
nia. For more than a genera- 
tion the Spreckles family have 
wrought for the welfare of 
California. Now this scion of 
the house crowns their efforts 
with a princely munificence 
expressed in terms of sheer 
beauty. A guiding feminine 
hand is everywhere apparent 
in the plans for the monumen- 
tal memorial, but there is 
something solid and enduring 
in the painstaking methods 
employed which bespeak the 
master mind and ‘Teutonic in- 
heritance of the donor himself. 


AS it coincidence or 

sentiment that prompt- 
ed the selection of a native son 
for the architect? | am in- 
clined to the sentimental theo- 
ry, because great deeds are the 
result of sentiment and vision 
combined with practical effort. 
Charles Adrian Applegarth, 
the actual builder of the 
Memorial, was born in Oak- 
land, and is the fourth in line of descent 
to make architecture a life work. San- 
ders, the architect of the Mark Hopkins 
residence, which was later turned into 
an Art Institute, was the uncle under 
whom Mr. Applegarth as a youth stu- 
died. Encouraged by Bernard Maybeck, 
the young man went to Paris where he 
received six medals in the Ecole des 
Beaux Art. There he spent six profita- 
ble years. Joined lated by his uncle, the 
two covered Europe on bicycles, seeing 
every great building in leisurely fashion. 
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Then there was a period of work and 
study in New York. All of this fitted 
Mr. Applegarth for the task which is to 
immortalize the names of three native 
Californians. 


It was during the Panama Exposi- 
tion that Mrs. Spreckles decided to use 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor as 
reproduced by Henri Guillaume for the 
French exhibit, as a model for her 
Museum. Again sentiment played a 
strong part in the selection. The 
original building in Paris was designed 
by Rousseau, and erected in 1786. It 
was a palatial home for the Legion of 
Honor, composed of men who _ had 
served under the Grand Monarch in 
his struggles to keep the markets of 
Europe for French enterprise. The 
brutal, unthinking mob destroyed the 
building during the commune and it 
was not until 1871 that it was recon- 
structed. Now it is no longer exclu- 
sively occupied as a residence and head- 
uarters for the Grand Chancellor of 
the Legion of Honor for the left wing 
contains a museum collection of rare 
value, but it still commemorates the 
heroic dead of France in her glorious 
prime. 


T WAS THIS situation that de- 

termined Mrs. Spreckies to secure 
the consent of the French Government 
to reproduce their cherished building. 
After permission had been granted, Mrs. 
Spreckles secured the services of Mr. 
Henri Guillaume, the noted French 
architect of Paris, who thereupon ob- 
tained from the French Government 
the plans of the Palace of the Legion 
of Honor. Mr. Guillaume made two 
trips to San Francisco for the purpose 
of co-operating with Mr. Applegarth 
in this great work. 


Present day requirements made it im- 
practical to do more than utilize the 
Court of Honor and the rear facade in 
the transplanted structure—and this 
only in the exterior arrangement. The 
adaptation of the design is the work of 
Henri Guillaume in collaboration with 
George Adrian Applegarth. A visit to 
every important museum in the United 
States fitted Mr. Applegarth to under- 
take the interior architecture, which 
not only adheres to the Louis Sixteenth 
period of the original, but embodies all 
the latest improvements in heating, light- 
ing, ventilation and unvarying tempera- 
ture utilized in modern edifices. 


ND WHAT a gem the result is! 
Like a brooding thing of spirit it 


.stands on an eminence overlooking the 


Golden Gate. With its back to the 
vagrant western wind, it keeps eternal 
watch and ward over the comings and 
goings of man by land and sea. When 
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completed its chimes and trumpets will 
be heard far and near, calling, calling 
always to higher and better achieve- 
ment. ‘The shrieking gales, the soft 
murmuring of fog-muffled sounds, will 
leave it as unmoved as the dead it com- 
memorates. Placid and serene it nestles 
in a formal garden of noble proportions 
which gradually slopes to a lowered 
parking space where the Lincoln High- 
way comes to an end. A winding pave- 
ment leads away toward the Cliff House 
on one side, and cityward on the other. 
A chaste and simple stone balustrade en- 
closes the garden with its terraces, and 
colorful plantings contrast with the 
warm buff tone of the fireproof struc- 
ture built here for all time. 


A beautiful triumphal arch leads to 
the Court of Honor, which will have 
rare exotic planting, groups of statuary, 
and stately Ionic columns accenting the 
chaste simplicity of the French influ- 
enced classic ornamentation and design. 
Under Louis Sixteenth the reaction 
against the effeminate, over-elaborate, 
rococo embellishment had begun in earn- 
est, although not fully accomplished un- 
til Napoleon arbitrarily established the 
strict Grecian motifs. The essence of 
this transition is clearly manifested in 
the details of ornament employed by 
Mr. Applegarth with such fidelity. 


HE COURT OF HONOR sup- 

plies the keynote to the entire build- 
ing. In the center of the main entrance 
is a stately rotunda of marble walls and 
columns, from which branch the various 
galleries. Here one realizes that a well- 
planned structure is like a well balanced 
character; it has balance, poise and dig- 
nity. 

South of the rotunda are six splendid 
Corinthian columns forming an ornate 
peristyle, while on the sides of the main 
front entrance are the cloak and check 
rooms and offices. Directly opposite the 
main entrance is the grand tapestry gal- 
lery with lofty vaulted ceilings, marble 
walls and clear story lighting so cleverly 
installed that, like the “Land of the 
Lotus Eaters” it will seem always to be 
afternoon. One of the miracles achieved 
is that there will be no perceptible dif- 
ference between night and day so far 
as light effects are concerned. 


Here, too, the humidity will never 
vary, and the delicate textures of the 
fabulous Gobelin tapestries, given Mrs. 
Spreckles by the French Government, 
will be preserved from the decaying pro- 
cess of changing atmospheric conditions. 

With the ‘Tapestry Gallery as an 
axis are garden courts on each side, 
where bronzes and other sculptures will 
mingle with the flowers and shrubs of 
these modern inside patios. Benches 
and other rest places will tempt the visi- 
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tor to linger where sunshine, fresh air, 
and a certain seclusion will prove grate. 
ful after a tour of inspection. In the 
extreme south side are two galleries 
lighted by ingeniously shaded and cur- 
tained side windows. ‘These are intend- 
ed for the exhibition of small bronzes, 
miniatures, medals, and bits of choice 
porcelain. 


N THE WINGS forming the sides 
of the Court of Honor are the main 
picture and sculpture galleries. Where 
designed for paintings the walls are coy- 
ered with a coarse meshed fabric over 
asbestos to which the canvas can be 
safely secured without the use of wires, 
No nail holes or other blemish will ever 
mar the quiet beauty of these neutral 
tinted backgrounds. 


Angles are so cut that one wall space 
blends into the other imperceptibly, and 
the floors of herring-bone oak in sombre 
unpolished surface prevent any deflec- 
tion of light upon the canvases, wherever 
hung. Doorways on an exact line per- 
mit of long vistas through adjoining 
rooms. At the end of one of these 
will be placed out of doors a replica 
of the Winged Victory of Samothrace. 
Of heroic size, this will stand either 
upon a grass plot in front or upon a 
jagged knoll in the rear grounds. 


From the rotunda in an easy winding 
decline are two stairways which lead 
in opposite directions to the terrace floor 
level. Here has been provided a bijou 
theater, seating four hundred and hav- 
ing a fully equipped stage with novel 
lighting effects and a curtain arrange- 
ment which is both unique and artistic. 
To the east and overlooking the city 
with St. Francis Wood and the outlying 


-sand dunes in the picture, is a commo- 


dious tea room which opens upon a 
pretty sunken garden and terrace. 


Toward the front on the same floor 
are the general offices, library, studios, 
receiving and packing rooms, heating 
apparatus; and here is a contrivance for 
“washing” the air so that it circulates 
through the entire edifice without change 
in temperature or humidity. No dust 
particles penetrate the purified atmos- 
phere and the smoke stacks are cunning- 
ly camouflaged in the rear, by a clump 
of thick foliaged shrubs. These utili- 
tarian accessories in fact are made to 
add to the harmony and beauty of the 
landscape. ' French Caen stone has been 
perfectly imitated in the colored con- 
crete used in construction, and the lights 
and shadows add a charm and grace to 
the carved figures and ornaments em- 
bellishing the outer walls. 


HE RESULTS of the painstaking 
years spent by Mr. Applegarth in 
preparation for this monumental work 
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are everywhere apparent. Right royally 
has he been supported in liis efforts; for 
nothing is stinted, nothing but the best 
accepted, and nothing short of perfec- 
tion will satisfy the generous donors. 


In keeping with this spirit comes the 
gift of a magnificent pipe organ by Mr. 
John D. Spreckles, of San Diego. This 
last word in organ building will be in- 
stalled over the main entrance so ar- 
ranged that it plays to the surrounding 
gardens and park as well as to the gal- 
leries inside. In the dome at the south 
end of the tapestry hall will be placed 
an echo organ, while in the triumphal 
arch will be housed the trumpets and 
chimes which will serve to announce 
the theme of concert or play in the 
theater, and may be heard for miles 
cityward and out at sea. Whether in 
the clear, still atmosphere of sunny noon- 
tide, or in the mystic glamor of a silver 
moon, or the solemn hour of sunset, 
these chimes will ring a melody to the 
passerby which will turn his thoughts 
to peace and harmony. 

Over it all is the firm guiding hand 
of a woman. Mrs. Alma De Brette- 
ville Spreckles has the lion-hearted cour- 
age and the splendid executive ability 
of the dominant men in her long line 
of ancestry. It was she who organized 
this great undertaking, and successfully 
enlisted the co-operation of the Govern- 
ments of France and America. 


OT ALONE has the Memorial 


building eventuated but there are 


priceless treasures to be stored there for 
the benefit of generations yet unborn. 
The Government of France presents 
tapestries, porcelains and bronzes im- 
possible to obtain elsewhere—articles 
of historic and artistic worth of the high- 
est order. A _ notable collection of 
tapestries designed by Jean Paul Laur- 
ens depicts episodes in the life of Jeanne 
d’Arc, while from the Sevres factory 
come fine portrait busts of Pasteur, 
Washington, Lincoln and Jefferson. 

Under the patronage of the French 
Government Mrs. Spreckles organized 
a magnificent exhibition of all the col- 
lections she has assembled for the new 
museum. ‘These were shown in various 
rooms in the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor in Paris in April, 1923. On 
behalf of the United States, Embassador 
Myron T. Herrick presented M. Poin- 
care, President of France, with a mes- 
sage of felicitation from President Hard- 
ing. Private correspondence from Paris 
at the time said: “All the greatest of 
France were there. Parisians present 
say they have never seen such marvelous 
homage paid to anyone as Mrs. Spreckles 
received.” 

Ambassador Herrick said of the 
tapestries representing the life of Jeanne 
d’Arc: ‘These placed in the California 
Legion of Honor Memorial will be an 
inspiration to our people to love and 
sacrifice for others.” 

Queen Marie, of Roumania, has given 
Mrs. Spreckles an interesting collection 
of Roumanian art. The Queen of 


Greece and the Queen of Jugo-Slavia 
added a number of beautiful and historic 
objects, while the Duchess of Vendome, 
sister of the Queen of Belgium, filled a 
large case with rare specimens of an- 
cient and modern art. A collection of 
dolls illustrating the history of woman's 
dress from medieval times to the pres- 
ent, and including the picturesque cos- 
tumes of the old provinces of France, 
are among the valued things com- 
ing to the new Museum. In olden days 
dolls were sent on tour, from one coun- 
try of Europe to another, to acquaint 
the Courts and peoples with the manu- 
factures, styles of dress, and raw prod- 
ucts of each nation. It was a quaint 
way of advertising one’s wares, but it 
was successfully done for a long time. 
Despite the sculptures of Rodin and 
Putnam, despite the loan collections 
which will come and go in some of the 
galleries, the permanent impression of the 
building and its contents is that of the 
Eternal Feminine. First of all is the 
design itself—a glorified adaptation of 
the Parthenon—dedicated to the god- 
dess Athene by the flower of Greek art 
in an age when Aspasia ruled the cul- 
ture of Greece. Transplanted to France 
when the women of the salon were su- 
preme arbiters of the brilliant world of 
French learning, the modified reproduc- 
tion here emphasizes the feminine ideals 
of today, even in the delicate moldings 
and details of ornament used. The 
Legion of Honor Memorial Museum 
(Continued on page 136) 
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~ Thad Welch—Pioneer and Painter 


land of romance. ‘The glamour of 

the Spanish days was soon suc- 
ceeded by the adventurous and thrilling 
period of the gold discovery, and that 
in turn by the almost equally romantic 
years when towns and cities grew out 
of recognition almost overnight, and 
the greenery of irrigated fields replaced 
the valley brown. 

Each in turn has been the background 
for songs and stories that have virtually 
become classics, linking their authors 
inseparably with this land of inspiration, 
so that few who read The Rose of 
Tuolumne, The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
or Ramona remember that the writers 
were Californians by adoption solely. 

But it was not alone the literati who 
have been lured by the charm of this 
great wide west; for the romance of her 
yellow hills, the deep forest stretches and 
pine-girt coast line has been faithfully 
conveyed to canvas and proved the in- 
spiration of many artists whose fame 
has encircled the globe. 

Fate or that Divine Providence which 
determines that the man and the hour 
shall meet; which anticipates events and 
ultimately controls them, proving that 
law and not chance is the keynote of 
the universe—this basic cause began to 
operate with the departure of a band of 
immigrants from La Porte, Indiana in 


April 1847. 


Tales of the West with its wonderful 
forest land naturally appealed to Russell 
Welch, a stockily built lumberjack of 
La Porte. When a large lumber mill 
jointly owned by Welch and his father- 
in-law, Cornelius Smith, burned down, 
the event, instead of casting the families 
in gloom, proved an incentive toward 
the much talked of journey to Oregon. 


Enthusiasm ran high. Parties were 
being formed to make the journey across 
the plains and take up government land 
in the West; and now that all obstacles 
in the way of business were removed 
to respond to the call of the unknown 
seemed but natural. 


of roman has always been a 


T REQUIRED almost superhuman 
strength and endurance to withstand 

the hardships of such a journey. 
Russell Welch was peculiarly forti- 
fied by the hardihood inherited from his 
quarter-bred Indian mother. But his 
girl wife, Sarah Smith Welch and her 
family, more tenderly nurtured, were 
less fitted for the perilous journey. It 
may be that the blending of her Scotch, 


“Crossing the “Plains” 


By HELEN VERNON REID 


English and Pennsylvania Dutch an- 
cestry gave Sarah Smith. Welch a cour- 
age and dauntless spirit that overcame 
the frailities of the flesh. Suffice it 
that at nineteen, with a tiny baby in 
her arms and her three year old son 
‘Thaddeus by the hand, she mounted 
the prairie schooner beside her husband 
to cross the trackless plains to Oregon. 
Her father and mother with five broth- 
ers and a sister were also members of 
the caravan. 


The diary kept by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dixon Smith, the maternal grandmother 
of the future artist, is on file among 
the archives of the Oregon Pioneei As- 
sociation. “his document is unique, not 


Thad Welch in 1858 or ‘5! 


only in the recital of the vicissitudes 
of these brave travellers but that a wom- 
an undertaking such a journey with 
eight children could find the time or 
have the inclination to record the events 
on the way. 


On July 29th, 1847, she writes: 

“I could have written a great deal 
more if | had had the opportunity. 
Sometimes I do not get a chance to 
write for two or three days and then 
have to arise in the night when my babes 
and all hands are asleep to light my 
candle and write.” 

“This morning eight of our largest 
and best oxen were missing, besides two 
yoke of Welch’s and about thirty head 
belonging to the company—all work 
oxen right out of our teams. Here we 
are thousands of miles from any in- 
habitants and deprived of teams, an ap- 
palling situation. We have only one 


yoke left. Have hunted in every direc- 
tion without success.”’ 

After searching a number of days 
they came upon a few of their cattle. 
A pet oxen bellowed when he saw his 
master although he was shot with many 
arrows. In spite of his wounds he lived 
and joined his strength with the raw 
cattle and cows and they thus pushed 
on once more. 

Thaddeus was carried part of the 
time by an old Indian squaw, his moth- 
er having the tiny baby to care for, 
which subsequently died. 

Having lost so many of their cows, 
the milk was apportioned out a cup at 
a time to the children. ‘The process 
for making butter en route was to place 
the milk, while still warm from the cow, 
in the wagon and the jolting would 
turn it into butter. 


FER six months of painful travel- 

ing in which many members of the 
brave little caravan died by the way- 
side, they arrived in the Columbia River 
District. Here the company separated; 
some going to Whitman’s Mission where 
they proposed to spend the winter and 
the others, among whom were the 
Welch and Smith families, decided to 
proceed down the river. Fortunate it 
was that they chose this latter course 
for there was a general massacre at 
Whitman’s shortly after and every soul 
perished. 

October was now far advanced. It 
rained nearly every day and the biting 
cold winds that blew off the snow-cap- 
ped mountains seemed almost unbearable 
to the weary immigrants. 

“We should have gone over the moun- 
tains with out wagons,” writes Mrs. 
Smith in her journal, “but they are cov- 
ered with snow, consequently we must 
go down by water and drive our cattle 
over the mountains. Yesterday we took 
off our wagon wheels, laid them on a 
raft which we have just finished build- 
ing and placing the wagon beds on them 
started. There are three families of 
us, Adam Polk, Russell Welch and our- 
selves on twelve logs of eighteen inches 
through and forty feet long. “The water 
runs three inches over our raft. We are 
floating down the Columbia River, it 
is cold and disagreeable.”’ 

Again on November 5th, she writes: 

“Continuous rain. Laid by for the 
water to become calm. We clamltered 
up a side hill among the rocks, built.a 
fire and tried to cook and warm our- 
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selves and the children, while the wind 
blew and the waves rolled beneath. Mr. 
Polk is very ill.” 

A few days later: 

“The water became so’ rough that 
we were forced to land. No one to 
man the raft but my husband Cornelius 
Smith, and oldest son of sixteen years.” 

“Russell Welch and our youngest boys 
are driving our cattle over the moun- 
tains. Here we are, smoking our eyes, 
burning our clothes and trying to keep 
warm. We have plenty of wood but 
the wind takes away the warmth,—we 
have but one day’s provisions ahead of 
us. Can see the snow on the top of 
the mountains whose rocky heights seem 
to reach to the clouds at times.” 


“A few Indians call on us and steal 
something from us but we are not afraid 
of them. My hands are so cold that 
[ can scarcely write.” 

“November 9th finds us still in trou- 
ble. Waves dashing over our raft. My 
husband started this morning to hunt 
provisions, leaving our eldest boy in 
charge of the raft.” About noon h- 
noticed the raft moving down stream 
and jumped ashore. It had broken adrift 
and in a few moments more would have 
gone over the Falls with its freight of 
women and children. ‘Thus the little 
lad Thaddeus narrowly escaped death 
a second time. 

“It is piercing cold, icicles are hang- 
ing from our wagon beds to the water. 


“Marin 
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About dusk tonight Adam Polk expired. 
No one with him but his wife and my- 
self. We sat up all night with him 
while the waves were dashing below.” 

Cornelius Smith returned with pro- 
visions. “The winds abated somewhat, 
so that they unloaded the boat, put the 
wagons together and continued through 
the rain and snow which now began to 
fall heavily. 

In this manner they traveled for two 
weeks, reaching Portland at eleven at 
night on the 29th of November, 1847. 

By this time Thaddeus’ grandfather 
Cornelius Smith was quite ill from the 
exposure and hardship undergone, con- 
sequently they were forced to seek th 
first cabin available as a refuge from the 


« 


rain which fell continuously for days. 
[t was a small leaky shed but they were 
thankful for its shelter and made a bed 
for the sick man on the mud floor. Five 
of the children were ill as well. 

“There are so many of us ill,”’ writes 
Mrs. Smith, “that | have little time to 
write but thought it would be interesting 
to note the kind of weather they have 
in this country. Continuous rain it 
seems. The whole care of everything 
falls on my shoulders.” 

“We are still living in the old leaky 
shed in Portland. ‘There are two white 
houses here besides one brick and three 
wooden frame houses and a few cabins.” 

Was it any wonder that under these 
conditions the sick man failed to recover 


Hills’ from the painting by Thad Welch 
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or that his brave widow now friendless 
and alone penned these lines in her re- 
markable journal. 

“February 2, 1848. Today we buried 
my earthly companion. Now I know 
what none but widows know, how com- 
fortless is a widow’s life, especially when 
left in a strange land without money 
or friends and the care of seven chil- 
dren.” 


OWARD the end of February the 
weather moderated and they pro- 
ceded on their journey to the village 
of McMinnville. 
Instead of going into the lumber busi- 
ness as planned, now that his partner 
and father-in-law was gone Russei, 


(‘ourtesy of S. & G. Gump 


Welch turned his attention to farminy, 
taking up a tract of three hundred and 
twenty acres on Panther Creek, four 
miles from McMinnville. 

‘Though made of logs, the little farm 
house must have seemed attractive to 
Sarah Welch after the suffering and 
rigors of the journey. ‘here were few 
comforts and no luxuries, but it af- 
forded a shelter from the elements. ‘The 
chimney was made of wood, plastered 
with mud; this frequently caught on 
fire and they had to climb on the roof 
and throw water down to extinguish it. 
(jame was plentiful, and a kitchen gar- 
den soon supplied the family with an 
abundance of food. 

It certainly required courage for these 
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pioneer women to sever their connec- 
tions with relatives and friends and take 
up a new life in a new country. Mails 
were infrequent and irregular and the 
few letters that were received must 
have seemed to these isolated pioneers 
like voices from another and a remote 
world. ‘Therefore, it was a joyous event 
when a letter would occasionally come 
from Laura J. Forster of Springdale, 
Ohio, Thad’s aunt Laura. This was 
before the days of envelopes, and letters 
were just folded and sealed. ‘Aunt 
Laura” was later married to that Col. 
Jesse Harper who nominated Lincoln 
for the President’s chair. 

Sarah Welch’s mother, the author of 
the remarkable diary, took up a farm 
about four miles from her daughter in 
Moors Valley, remaining there for two 
years, after which she remarried and set- 
tled across the Willamette River in 
Butteville, Clackamas County, eighteen 
miles south of Portland. She died there 
a few years later just before the com- 
pletion of a new home which her hus- 
band was building for her. 


T was on the farm near MeMinny i!!> 
that the boy Thaddeus grew up, 
working like a man in the fields from the 
time he was eight years old. Of slight 
and delicate build he was unsuited for 
the arduous life of a farmer’s boy, be- 
ing unlike his father in every respect. 
Russell Welch was known to be the 
finest axeman in Oregon, chopping a 
tree six feet in diameter without chang- 
ing his position; first swinging his axe 
to the right and then to the left. This 
stockily built, muscular man who did 
not know his own strength could not 
estimate the weakness of his delicate 
little son. Attributing the boy’s inertia 
to laziness he never recognized his ef- 
forts, was always severe and occasion- 
ally beat him. From carrying logs dur- 
ing the period when most children are 
playing, one of Thad’s shoulders was 
perceptibly lower than the other. 

It was necessary to clear more ground 
each year of its virgin growth in order 
to extend the grain fields and the apple 
orchard. After the trees were felled 
Russell Welch would make his son grub 
out the roots of the scrub oak, a task 
dificult even for a man. 

There was always a keen sympathy 
and understanding, however, between 
Thad and his mother. She would will- 
ingly have shielded him from the heavy 
work which his father forced upon him, 
but there were other children coming 
in rapid succession who needed her care 
and attention and her eldest, though 
physically unfit, must assume his place 
beside his father in the work on the 
farm. 

Life was drudgery also for the wife 
and mother of the seven little boys and 
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two little girls who followed Thad; a 
life at times made almost unbearable by 
the surly disposition of her dominating 
husband. 

Gentle and uncomplaining of her lot 
Sarah Welch tried to help her little son 
on every opportunity that offered. One 
day in about his eighth year when he 
was binding grain he was so tired that 
he sat down on the sheaves and cried 
from sheer exhaustion. His mother 
with a baby in her arms and another 
holding to her skirts, came out of the 
house at this moment. Seeing the 
pathetic little figure crouched upon the 


THE DANCING SHADOW 


The eucalyptus tree, whose boughs 
Are lifted high above my house, 
Reveals a shadow like a sprite, 
That dances in the morning light 
Among my roses, here and there; 
Then sleeps awhile; then dances where 
My orange trees are globed with gold; 
Then, near the fountain, growing bold, 
It vexes Time, by blotting out 

His dial record—round about 
In silence dancing, till I seem 
One with the shadow, ivst in dream; 
One with the beauty and the mirth 
Of life, and that which gives them birth: 
One with the melody and truth 
And love of earth’s eternal youth. 


Charles Granger Blanden. 


sheaves out in the field, she hastily put 
the babies indoors and went to see what 
was the trouble. 

No words were necessary to explain 
to her mother heart, and patting the 


boy’s head with her rough hand she bade 


him lie down in the shade of a nearby 
tree while she bound up the remaining 
wheat. 

Thad was absolutely fearless around 
horses and this was fortunate, for when 
his father wished to break a colt he 
used to tie the boy to the saddle. 


ANTHER Creek afforded real joy 

to the Welch children. The young- 

er ones delighting to paddle about in the 

shallow pools while Thad and his broth- 

er Mat would swim across the placid 

stream. One day while they were 

swimming Thad found that he could 

not keep afloat, and so sank and walked 

across the bottom, nearly fainting when 
he reached the opposite shore. 


Though Panther Creek was a small 
stream in summer it usually overflowed 
its banks each winter, except when it 
was frozen over. 

Under a huge oak tree beside this 
stream where the children played, Sarah 
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Welch washed her clothes, heating the 
water in kettles which hung from two 
crossed poles. ‘The creek was quite a 
distance from the house and the clothes 
were necessarily carried across a large 
field each wash day. “A handy way of 
doing washing,” remarked my guide, the 
genial Mr. Ed Sitton as he showed 
me the very tree and recounted the 
happenings of the days long past. His 
father’s farm adjoined the Welch place, 
and the children of the two families 
played together and were as one family. 
There was a trail connecting the farms 
which was well worn by many little 
bare feet. 


When Mrs. Sitton wished to go to 
McMinnville, her younger children 
were sent over to Mrs. Welch to mind, 
and vice versa, and the affection of these 
children for each other was second only 
to that for their own brothers and sis- 
ters. 

There was an old oak tree half way 
on the trail between the two farms 
whose drooping branches provided an 
ideal play room, and here were large 
swings for the older children and a tiny 
one for the little folks. The Sitton 
children had unlimited time for play 
but the little Welchs had to snatch such 
opportunity as offered. 

Trees that are associated with our 
childhood attain little short of a per- 
sonality, and search the world over 
there are none to be compared with 
those we have played under in our youth. 


There is another old tree on the Sit- 
ton farm that is intimately connected 
with the past and made a great impres- 
sion upon the subject of these reminis- 
cences. ‘hough at present a huge weep- 
ing willow, when planted it was a slen- 
der willow branch. While playing in 
the vicinity one day shortly after it was 
set out, Thad was naughty and Chad 
Sitton determined that he should be pun- 
ished, so pulling up the willow she laid 
him across her knee and gave him what 
she thought he deserved; then she re- 
planted the willow branch. 


ARAH WELCH was fortunate in 

having such congenial neighbors, for 
“Uncle Doc Sitton,” as he was called, 
was one of the most genial men in the 
countryside. He came across the plains 
in 1843 as a boy of seventeen without 
kindred, and the reception he received 
in Oregon so warmed his kindly heart 
that he in turn as the years passed ex- 
tended a helping hand to every stranger 
that came his way. 

The Sitton home was always open to 
travelers and they were assured a good 
meal and a bed. His hospitality was so 
well known that many times there were 
long tables spread under the trees to 
accommodate these chance guests. 


i 
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Though “Uncle Doc” has long since 
passed away, a genial welcome is still 
‘dispensed by his descendants and the 
author is indebted to these kindly people 
for an interesting and profitable day on 
the farm and its environs. 

When Thad was a child the supplies 
came around the Horn in sailing vessels. 
There were never any shoes for children, 
just for adults, therefore in the snows 
of winter and the heats of summer they 
were obliged to go barefoot. Someone 
once asked ‘Thad when he was about 
eleven years old what he most wanted 
and he replied, “‘“An accordion and a 
pair of shoes.” 

Even at this early age his love for 
music was pronounced. In order to ob- 
tain enough money to purchase a two- 
dollar violin, he cut eight cords of wood 
for a neighbor. ‘This had to be done 
at night and on Sundays that the time 
might not be taken from the regcuiar 
farm work. 


On the farm they were often menaced 
by Indians but were never harmed. An 
old rifle brought by Russell Welch 
across the plains from Indiana, hung on 
the wall over the clock, handy for 
emergencies and a necessary protection 
for the wife and mother who was often 
alone with the children for a protracted 
period. ‘This same rifle is now the prop- 
erty of J. J. Southard of Seattle and 
is on exhibition at the museum of the 
University of Washington, in Seattle. 


Every summer a band of Callapooya 
Indians came from Southern Oregon, 
skirting Mount Ida and across a trail 
not far from the Welch farm, on their 
way to Wapato Lake in Washington 
County. ‘They were obliged to ford 
Panther Creek and to this day the place 
where they crossed is called “The Indian 


Ford.” 


The object of these yearly pilgrim- 
ages was to gather the camus, a bulb 
which grew in great quantities on the 
shores of Wapato Lake. ‘This they 
used as we do potatoes. After procur- 
ing sufficient to last for the season, they 
loaded them on pack horses and returned 
to Southern Oregon for the winter. 


HAD was an imaginative and timid 

child and the trouble with the In- 
dians naturally heightened his sensitive 
apprehensions. When returning home 
late through the woods he always felt 
that some one was just in back of him 
but that if he ran they would have small 
chances of catching his heels. 

One October day he was late coming 
home from the Post Office in McMinn- 
ville. It was growing dusk. Before 
entering the woods he noticed moccasin 
tracks and as the Indians had _ been 
very bad he was terrified. 

Suddenly he spied two of the redmen 
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in the distance, but as they had seen 
him there was nothing to do but go on. 
When he approached they accosted him, 
asking if he had a gun. ‘Thad answered 
“No,” and putting on a brave front, 
added, ““‘Why?” ‘They replied that they 
had seen a grouse and wanted to shoot 
it. 

Thad was a_ student although his 
schooling was irregular. He could only 
go to school in the winter as he worked 
on the farm all summer. In later years 
he summed up the total amount of his 
schooling and found it to be two years 
and eight months. Yet this man could 
converse fluently on any topic, evincing 
a fund of information and original 


rhe 


Indian Ford 


thought that was worthy of a college 
yraduate. 

He early formed the reading habit 
and in this way supplemented his meager 
education. During the days on the farm, 
however, the only time he had for read- 
ing was at night by a saucer of lard 
with a rag in it. 

He first went to the Panther Creek 
School located a couple of miles north 
of McMinnville. ‘This school was pre- 
sided over by a Judge Cowles and had 
but one room. It was built of rough 
lumber and most of the seats were 
benches. Here ‘had learned the rudi- 
ments and became conscious of the great 
realm of knowledge which lay beyond 
and which his active mind longed to 
explore. 

The original school house stood a 
few hundred feet back from the road 
in a grove of trees; this has long since 
disappeared and is replaced by a mod- 
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ern structure near the roadside. ‘The 
present shed, however, was made of the 
lumber of the first schoolhouse and the 
weather beaten boards have an interest 
from their association with those pioneer 
days. 

It was his habit each morning on 
leaving for school to promise his mother 
that he would be a good boy. One 
morning, however, he forgot and walked 
back three-quarters of a mile to tell her. 


N the Autumn of 1857 when in his 

thirteenth year Thad attended the 
old College of McMinnville. ‘This in- 
stitution is now one of the substantial 
colleges of the country but at that time 
it had but two rooms and limited re- 
sources. 

The McMinnville College was a 
boarding school—at least, students com- 
ing from remote parts of Oregon board- 
ed themselves out among the residents 
of the town, usually going home on Sun- 
days. 

Thad and his uncle Seneca Smith 
lived together. Seneca and Thad were 
nearly of an age and both living at a 
distance from McMinnville, they rented 
a room near the college and provided 
their own meals; this being the least 
costly way for them to attend school. 

Each Monday morning on going back 
to McMinnville, they would carry huge 
pots of baked pork and beans, loaves of 
bread and eggs, nearly enough to last 
until the return trip home. ‘These boys 
were very fond of each other and both 
being of a studious turn of mind, they 
applied themselves assiduously to their 
studies and their leisure hours together 
were mutually beneficial. 


Seneca Smith afterwards followed the 
law, and years later became a Judge 
of the Superior Court in Portland, be- 
ing considered one of the ablest and 
most upright lawyers in Oregon. He 
always predicted that ‘Thad Welch 
would make a name for himself because 
he had such determination and was will- 
ing to undergo any hardship in order to 
learn something. 

Thad’s teachers at the McMinnville 
College were John Wesley Johnson, aft- 
erwards the President of the State Uni- 
versity at Eugene, and George C. Chan- 
dler, a Baptist minister and pioneer edu- 
cator of Oregon. 

During this period Thad is described 
as a dreamy little boy who did not mix 
with the other scholars and while on 
good terms with them all, preferred to 
be alone and without playfellows. 

W. Lair Hill of Oakland who was a 
teacher in the “Old College of Mce- 
Minnville” spoke of Thad as the most 
lovable child he could remember. 

“My room was in the top of the 
building and almost every evening dur- 
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ing the session Thad. would come up 
and spend the long winter evenings, 
talking of things far beyond his years. 
He was small for his age and never 
looked robust. He would climb up into 
my lap and ask questions about the birds 
and trees and animals of which he was 
so fond. 


“After listening to others he always 
formulated his own ideas and at this 
early age had formed his own religious 
views. One evening he somewhat star- 
tled me by saying, ‘If a person does not 
believe what others believe they point 
at you and call you an infidel,’ and this 
worried him considerably and seemed to 
hang heavily upon him for days.” 


Upon one occasion there was an in- 
surrection in the school. ‘The boys ob- 
jected to the lessons. “hey were obliged 
to write long compositions and make 
long speeches which they detested. One 
night they met on the outskirts of the 
village and decided that they would 
leave the next morning. Although he 
loved his studies, Thad was swayed by 
the tide of boyish resentment and de- 
cided to leave with the rest. 


After the party disbanded, ‘Thad 
walked slowly down the village street 
in the direction of his school. He was 
alone and sorrowful. ‘The contagious 
rebellion was over and the sad fact was 
overwhelmingly apparent that he must 
leave his beloved school in the morning. 

As the building came full in view, 
standing out in bare relief in the moon- 
light a lump arose in his throat and 
bowing his head on the top rail of the 
white-washed gate he dared not look 
up at the light in his teacher’s attic 
room. At that moment a note smote 
his ears. Rippling clear it ran en in 
a liquid bar of melody. 


The boy stood erect, every nerve taut 
with decision. His teacher’s flute was 
more convincing than a crowd of boys. 
He would not leave in the morning. 
While the others left, Thad quietly 
adhered to his determination. 

His most marked characteristic was 
his individual nature, his consciousness 
of himself as a boy. His was not the 
unthinking, careless boyhood, happy in 
the moment and giving no thought to 
the future. ‘The seriousness of life and 
the problems around him absorbed his 
attention, while the relation of himself 
and all creatures to the universe was 
the game he wished to play and solve. 


USSEL WELCH allowed little 

time for relaxation for his children, 
therefore it was a memorable event when 
he contributed to any of their pleasures. 
Upon one occasion Thad and his fa- 
ther drove a band of hogs to Portland. 
After the hogs had been disposed of, 
much to the boy’s amazement his austere 
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parent suggested that they attend a 
show. 

Thad was all excitement for this was 
his first attendance at a theatre. He 
had often gazed curiously at the gay 
announcements in passing the crude 
showhouse and wondered what a play 
was like and if it would ever be his 
good fortune to see one. ‘Therefore 
his heart beat violently as he followed 
his father past the man who took the 
tickets and into the barn-like theatre. 


Soon the curtain rolled up and the 
play began. ‘There were three char- 
acters in the play: Capius, a lawyer, 
and his clerk, Wormwood. ‘They had 
to settle the estate of a rich widow. Once 
when the lady was overcome with grief 
she nearly fainted and Capius rushed 
up solicitously to her, saying, “Lean on 
your Capy,” and the clerk on the other 
side entreated that she “lean on her 
Wormy.” 


Thad laughed so heartily that he al- 
most had hysterics, and he used to say 
in relating the story he “nearly broke 
up the show.” His father had to lead 
him out and vowed that he would never 
take him again and he never did. 


Shortly after this adventure Thad ran 
away from home. Of course, his moth- 
er knew his whereabouts, but that he 
had apprenticed himself to a blacksmith 
in a neighboring town was kept a secret 
from his father. It was a town not 
frequented by the elder Welch as it 
was off the road of travel to McMinn- 
ville and therefore a secure place of 
refuge, reasoned ‘Thad, a place where 
he might learn a trade unmolested by 
his unsympathetic parent. ‘Then gold 
was discovered in Idaho and Russell 
Welch left for the mines taking a young- 
er son with him. Learning this, ‘Thad 
returned home and worked the farm for 
his mother. 


L'THOUGH there was plenty of 
work and added responsibility, 

these were happier days on the farm. 
Thad and his mother spent cozy eve- 
nings together. ‘There were happy lit- 
tle chats and confidences at meal times 
and they were able to indulge in a free- 
dom of intercourse not possible when 

the husband and father was at home. 


Sarah Welch was fond of reading and 
the inquiring mind of her eldest born 
accorded well with her own. She en- 
deavored in her humble way to com- 
municate to him the scant knowledge 
she had gained before the premature 
cares of a family were thrust upon her. 
Before his birth, her imaginatior was 
stirred by the thrilling adventures of 
Thaddeus of Warsaw and therefore the 
naming of her first born. 


In appearance also the boy resembled 
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his mother being of a small, wiry build. 
Sarah’s hair, however, was Titian red 
and Thad was a “towhead”’, his hair 
turning brown with the years. 


Thad’s romantic reading of the 
chivalry of the middle ages so fired his 
imagination that he longed to do some 
stirring and valiant deed. He used to 
stand on the bridge spanning Panther 
Creek and wish that a certain school 
girl of whom he was enamored would 
fall in so that he could rescue her. That 
this girl was three times his size in no 
way daunted the ardor of her courageous 
knight. ‘This old bridge, made of poles, 
has long since disappeared to be re- 
placed with a modern structure which, 
if more substantial, is less picturesque. 


After a few months Russell Welch 
returned from the mines. He had done 
well and the few hundred dollars he 
brought, while not a fortune, added 
many improvements to the farm and 
the strain of making two ends meet was 
lessened for a time. 


However, discontented wander-lust 
and a distaste for the responsibilities 
of the little family which had such need 
of his protection, caused Russell Welch 
to leave home a few months later and 
he was never heard of afterward. 


It seems incredible that any man could 
so far forget the patient girl-wife who 
had braved the sufferings of the jour- 
ney across the plains; the hardships of 
pioneering in a strange country and 
the cares of ten children and leave them 
to their fate and the protection of an 
eighteen year old boy. Yet this was 
the case, and the problem that confront- 
ed ‘had was how to support his mother 
and this growing family of brothers and 
sisters. 

As the next in age, Mat, was a sturdy) 
fellow of fourteen, strongly built and 
taller than Thad though four years his 
junior, it was determined that he should 
remain with his mother and work on 
the farm, while ‘Thad went to seek work 
elsewhere that a few dollars might be 
forthcoming for the family. This was 
accordingly .done and Thad finally left 
the farm in the Spring of 1863, entering 
Walling’s Printing Office in Portland. 


HILE learning the printing 

trade he lived in a condemned 

old river boat, tied up at a wharf on the 
Willamette River. 


One night after he had retired a 
night watchman discovered that the 
boat was sinking. He threw rocks into 
the craft and yelled lustily to awaken 
Thad, who came out very thinly clad 
and clambered ashore while the watch- 
man held the boat and prevented it from 
sinking. The boat was patched up in 

(Continued on page 139) 
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The “High-Graders” 


ITH wide open throttle the 
car shot across the last remain- 
ing stretch of flat road. Shorty 

Dain sat nonchalantly slumped down 
behind the wheel, as the dust covered 
machine rocked and lurched along the 
deep rutty road, like some scurrying, 
fying thing afraid of being suffocated 
in its own dust cloud. ‘The car gath- 
ered speed till the speedometer needle 
rested at fifty miles an hour. It was 
gathering momentum, hurling itself like 
some monstrous, mechanical catapult 
at the half mile of steep grade ahead. 

Quarter way up the grade, now rocky 
and full of chuck holes, Dain shifted 
back to second gear. Still the car took 
the grade swiftly, easily, with reserve 
power, till a string of heavy freight 
wagons, drawn by a tugging 


By CHARLES H. SNOW 


marking the course of the forty miles 
of road between the summit and their 
destination. 

“A little like old times,” ventured 
Staley, a man not given to many words. 

“A hell of a lot,” supplemented 
Shorty, and smiled his liking of it. “Sort 
of makes the skin creep along my back- 
bone. Makes me feel like something 
was goin’ to happen and I would be in 
on it, and like it some. How about it, 
Bill?” 

“ll admit it looks good on the sur- 
face,’ acknowledged Staley. 

These two men were both hardened 
pioneers of the desert, but of ‘different, 
though compatible, types. Dain’s home 


the courage to back up these words once 
he had uttered them. ‘This was Bill 
Staley, once miner, now capitalist, spec- 
ulator, always gambler; a hard man, but 
a square one. 


XHILARATED by this new, spir- 
itual virus, Shorty slid from his 
seat and leaped to the road. He step- 
ped to the front of the car, where he 
touched the radiator gently, like a horse- 
man patting the head of a_ favorite 
mount which had been rested. He 
walked around the machine, examining 
the tires, one by one, and poked over 
the pile of luggage and bedding that 
filled the tonneau. 
Staley had alighted on the opposite 
side, and stood meditatively watching 
the plodding .team for a few 


line of horses, blocked the 


moments, then his eyes went 


way. He dropped into low 
and waited for a chance to 

This chance came in a few 
minutes, as the road widened. 
Dain swerved the car out- 
ward around the creaking 
wagons, till he reached the 
first spans of the team. ‘Then 
his eye, leaving the road, 
glanced at the grizzled old 
teamster sitting the saddle 
upon the off wheel horse and 
leisurely guiding the long 
string of horses with a single 
line. “The dust upon Dain’s 


MIRAGE 


Was it water we saw beyond the levels of sand 
And sage-brush sweeping away in that lone land? 
Was it the glint, the iridescent gleam 
Of a lake, or only a dream? 


All of the hues it wore that an opal knows, — 
Delicate beryl, turquoise, heart of the rose; 
All of the lure it had( was the charm accursed? ) 
Of the assuaging of thirst. 


Sudden it faded, was gone like a fleeting breath; 
Only the sand remained, and the grisly visage 


of Death! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


on to the road over which they 
had just come. Mile upon mile 
it stretched, undulating over 
the low ridges and into the 
shallow ravines, till it van- 
ished like a yellow ribbon in 
the dim distance. Along its vis- 
ible length dust clouds marked 
the positions of coming cara- 
vans, all bound for a common 
destination. 

Dain, satisfied that his car 
was In proper condition, step- 
ped to Staley’s side. Neither 
man spoke till the team had 
come abreast and stopped, its 


weather-beaten face cracked 


with a smile of recognition. 

“Hello, Dan,” he called to the old 
teamster. The man on the wheeler 
shot back the salute with a good nat- 
ured oath, and the car sped on toward 
the top of the incline. 

Bill Staley, sitting in the seat beside 
Dain, awoke from his nap at the sound 
of the voices. He turned and recognized 
the teamster as old Dan Freel, the dean 
of the desert freighters, veteran of every 
rush from Tonopah to Rawhide. 

“Pull up at the top, and wait for 
him,” ordered Staley. Bain nodded. 
He took the last stretch of the grade 
slowly, and brought the ear to a halt, 
well out of the team’s way at the sum- 
mit. 

For a few moments both men sat, 
gazing at the sage brush covered vista. 
The scene was new to them. It seemed 
to give the impression of being as in- 
finite as space itself, stretching away, 
dull and drab, to the northern horizon. 
[ts monotony was broken only by the 
dust cloud of other teams and cars, 


and his fortune were in his automobile. 
He was perhaps not more than thirty 
years of age, though the sun-squint 
wrinkles around his eyes gave the im- 
pression of several more years. He was 
about five feet seven inches in height, 
broad shouldered, and deep chested. His 
features were regular with the exception 
of the chin, which was more than or- 
dinarily square; his blue eyes gleamed 
appreciatively at what he saw. It was 
the first potent sign of the boom, and 
it smote him as the clang of a fire gong 
strikes to the marrow of a seasoned fire 
horse. 

Staley, who was more than fifty years 
old, was a tall, spare man, with long 
face and quiet gray eyes, under heavy 
brows. His high forehead, the deliber- 
ateness of his expression, the gray of 
his hair above his temples, the sternness 
of his countenance, produced an im- 
pression of an intellect far above medio- 
cre, of a man who chose his words well, 
and used none wastefully, who possessed 


long length filling the right-of- 
way on the narrow summit. 
With a pull on the rope, the teamster 
set his brakes. He flung the loop of 
the blacksnake about his neck, moved 
stiffly in the McClelland saddle and 
swung out of it to the ground. 

“How are you, boys?” he said, as 
he took the hands of first one, then the 
other, of the men who had been waiting 
tor him. 

‘Shootin’ on all of ’em, and a rarin’ 
and a snortin’ for action, Dan,” replied 
Shorty, “How’s tricks?” 

‘Things might be worse,” Staley of- 
fered as his reply. “Dan, how long 
have you been in here?” 

‘This here makes my third trip, Bill. 
| reckon I’m here for quite a spell, for 
the camp’s sure got the ear marks of a 
good one. Beats ’em all, even Rawhide, 
for that was just a boom. ‘They got 
the ore up here, Bill, and no foolin’ 
and she’s the high-grade.”’ 

“Yes,” answered Staley, “if they have 
enough of it, but it doesn’t take much 
to make a boom, not near as much as 
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it does to make a mine. Have you seen 
Jimmy Rawlins, Dan?” 

“Seen him?” echoed the teamster, 
“seen him?”? Why Jimmy’s the ramblin’ 
he-goat of the camp. He’s it. Don’t 
you know he discovered the camp, I 
mean found the Sultana? Why, that 
claim’s so good that they named the 
town after it, and I’m a tellin’ you 
loud that Sultana’s goin’ to be a camp.” 

Freel would have continued his ex- 
position of the camp’s possibilities had 
not Staley interrupted him by asking, 
“Has Jimmy sold out yet?” 

“Nope, he says he’s a goin’ to hold 
her. No use selling the United States 
Mint. That’s what Jimmy says and 
I ’low he’s about right, least that’s the 
way I’d look at it if I was a miner and 
not a mule skinner. Bill, I sure tell 
you Sultana’s the goods. Now there’s 


“I’m sorry we can’t talk longer,” put 


in Staley, “but we must be moving. All 


right, Shorty. See you in camp, Dan.” 


They might have tarried longer, had 
not Staley’s alert eye caught a rapidly 
coming dust cloud far to the southward. 


“It’s Bullard,” he said to Dain, call- 
ing the latter’s attention to the dust 
cloud as they climbed into the car. 


“Huh!” Dain snorted, “and he’s 
twenty miles back. I could roll the 
rubber off his wheels on an even break! 


We're off.” 


The horses shied and snorted at the 
exhaust of the engine. ‘Three shifts, 
and the car was swirling down the slope, 
driving a monstrous cloud back into its 
lengthening wake. 


Shorty Dain’s touch upon the wheel 
was that of a master. It was more, 
for in it there was love. To him this 
battered old car, once vivid red, now 
dust dulled, alkali dimmed, was some- 
thing alive, animate, real beyond a mere 
ensemble of mechanical parts. He had 
for it the same deep, almost infinite 
love, as a mother for her child, a vir- 
tuoso for his instrument. It was as if 
the wheel and steering post were the 
nerves through which his love was trans- 
mitted to the vital thing under them. 
It answered his every touch like some 
expectant thing waiting to oblige its 
master. 


Slowly it rolled over the rocky places, 
then shot ahead under the throttle pres- 
sure when the road offered chance for 
speed. He let it snake its way slowly 
in the deep ruts through the sandy 
reaches, but always he was forging on 
rapidly. He swung the car out to give 
room to bent old desert rats, behind 
their patient burros. He swerved wide 
to pass freight outfits; he made the 
empty-wagoned caravans, southbound, 
give him half the road. 
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E was exclusively happy. It was 

like the old days when every wak- 
ing hour, and his dreams, had been re- 
plete with excitement and adventure; 
days in which Tonopah and Goldfield 
and Manhattan had risen and thrived, 
and then sunk to the sordid plane of 
producing gold as a business, not as 
romance. In the past ten years, Shorty 
Dain had driven nearly every mining 
magnate, great and small, to nearly ev- 
ery mining boom in the State of Nevada, 
but these ten long, hard years had not 
dimmed the ardor of his enthusiasm. 
With his automobiles, Shorty had made 
what would have been more than a mod- 
erate fortune had he husbanded it, but 
Shorty was a chauffeur, not a miner, and 
much of it had gone into worthless 
prospect holes. He had grubstaked 
scores of men, many of whom got no 
further than the nearest bar to do their 


digging. 


CHROMO 


March is a time of saffron days; 

The quiet leafing of a Sycamore; 

Wide fields of wild mustard; and all 
these 

Broad sun-dappled highways 

Bordered by rows of acacia trees, 

Each a frozen fountain with a powdery 
store 

Of pollen spray, that slowly sifts 

In golden dusty drifts 

Down the low hill and past the old 
adobe door. 

—W inifred Gray Stewart. 


Shorty was always broke, or nearly 
broke, and he was always happy. For 
each outfit he passed he had a cheery 
hello, or perhaps some jesting remark 
if he should happen to know the driver. 
It was the Free Masonry of the Land of 
Sage, to say “hello” to a stranger, 
whether you knew him or not. It might 
cheer him up, help him to take the 
bumps more easily. 


Shorty could not long be silent if 
there was anyone about with whom to 
talk. If he were alone he generally 
sang, or if things went awry, cussed 
prodigously and prolifically. . He had 
known Staley for nine years, long 
enough and intimately enough to ad- 
dress the miner familiarly without fear 


of rebuff. 


“Bill,” he called to his companion, 
“for the love of Mike, think out loud. 
I know you’ve got about a million deals 
floatin’ around in your noodle. Spill one 
of ’em. This silence is deafening.” 

“Shorty,” began Staley meditatively, 
but still in a loud enough tone to be 
heard above the noise of the car, “I 
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was thinking over the fascination, the 
romance of the search for gold. ‘Take 
for instance, Jimmy Rawlins. Yoy 
know him?” Shorty nodded. 


“Less than two years’ ago,” pursued 
Staley, “Rawlins was working for me 
at the ‘Domination’ in Goldfield. He 
was a common sort of miner, with a lit- 
tle more than the ordinary intellect, a 
good deal more than the ordinary am- 
bition, and he was honest. I saw him 
tried; in fact, I tried him. As the result 
of this trial, I offered him the job as 
foreman of the ‘Domination.’ 


“You understand why I wanted an 
honest man as my foreman. It has 
been a strange manifestation of the 
warped psychology of the human being 
to me. We will say that half the men 
in the world are honest, but ninety nine 
out of every hundred of these in the 
honest half, and all of them in the dis- 
honest half, will high-grade. Gold to 
them as it comes from the earth is vir- 
gin wealth, theirs for the taking. 


It doesn’t matter from whose mine it 
comes. I know men who are scrupul- 
ously honest in their dealing in ordinary 
affairs, but when they see gold under- 
ground, their probity vanishes. I’m al- 
luding in part to what old Dan said 
back there. If Jimmy has struck the 
high-grade, he has his troubles ahead. 
You know I’m going into Sultana to 
buy Jim out, or buy in with him, and if 
I succeed his troubles will become my 
troubles.” It was a long speech for 


Bill Staley. 


HEIR route was along the old 
Northern Trail, which had been 
for more than half a century the main 
artery of travel, from the South into 
Oregon and Idaho. Its tracks were deep 
and hard packed, too deep in many places 
for the low clearance of automobiles. 
Here the road had been made by the sim- 
ple expedient of driving over and mash- 
ing down the sage, taking no trouble in 
levelling the road bed. When one track 
had become too dusty and deep rutted, 
another was made, as was the first. 
The course of the trail conformed 
more or less regularly to the broad val- 
ley it paralleled. Now it was mounting 
slowly up the long slope that extended 
westward from the high range of moun- 
tains to the right. It became more tor- 
tuous as the terrain became more brok- 
en. It dropped sharply into shallow 
gullies, rose abruptly to cross wide, flat 
mesas, only to again drop to the depths 
of dry ravines. 


The pathfinding pioneers of the last 
century had done much to make travel 
easy for these later day Argonauts. 
Wherever was a water hole or spring 
was built a ranch house, which was a 
hotel as well; a place where a traveller 
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might rest and feed himself and his 
team, should he desire. Where the road 
stretched nearer the mountains, clear 
running brooks crossed it and at each 
crossing there was a more pretentious 
ranch, for this was in the famous cattle 
country. Water here was wealth, and 
he who owned it was rich, for it meant 
control of the vast ranges between the 
streams and springs, but now cattle rais- 
ing was in the decline. ‘The golden 
star of mining was riding well above the 
horizon, with promise to tarry long at 
the zenith before beginning its descent 
into oblivion. 


HERE the road did not stretch 

away to the North like an eccen- 
tric undulating yellow ribbon, its course 
could be plainly traced by the rising dust 
clouds which floated lazily in the almost 
motionless summer air. Speed was but 
a relative matter. Shorty Dain forced 
his jostling, bumping car ahead, always 
considerate of tire, wheel and spring, but 
satisfied that he was making better time 
than anyone else who travelled his di- 
rection. From a cloudless sky the sun 
beat down with unshadowed ferocity. 
The dust clouds were suffocating, . ren- 
dering the road invisible as the car 
slowed down in the wake of plodding 
teams, waiting for a chance to swing 
out and pass. 


Two hours had passed since leaving 
old Dan Freel and his long team on the 
summit of Stonehouse grade. ‘The road 
was leading still closer in toward the 
base of the mountains. ‘These, as if de- 
termined that they should not be reached 
bent sharply to the right. ‘Their foot- 
hills became more sloping and rolling, 
their distant peaks of gray granite and 
yellow porphyry’ higher and covered 
with scrubby pinon and juniper. To 
the Northward the wide valley stretched 
till its earthy drabness merged with the 
pale blue of the sky. Mountain and val- 
ley, sage and sky, made up a vast, almost 
illimitable picture, nearly primeval in 
its aspect, nearly as God had left this 
finished thing of His to be defiled by 
man, who came here, as he went to the 
inaccessible parts of the earth, searching, 
fighting, dying for gold, or its equivalent, 
adventure. 

They were nearing the projecting fin- 
gers of the foothills now. From the 
top of a narrow ridge the road across 
the next arroyo looked dimmer. Here 
at the bottom of the incline the new 
road swung sharply to the right along 
the course of the arroyo, up which 
Shorty guided his car. The men knew 
now, from directions, that they were 
within five miles of the new camp. Their 
pace had been consistent, and they were 
no longer afraid of being overhauled by 
Bullard’s automobile. This new road, 
like the roads into all boom camps, was 
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laid out with the idea of reaching its 
objective, rather than by any display of 
applied engineering. It followed the 
arroyo when it was the path of least 
resistance. It climbed over intervening 
points, or around the hill sides when 
these afforded the easiest way. 


When four of the last five miles had 
been negotiated, the car labored up a 
sharp ascent, took the narrow hillside 
road around a low bluff and dropped 
down sharply into the arroyo once more. 
Directly ahead, the road made a sharp 
turn which Shorty took rapidly, for the 
track here was hard and gravelly. As 
he did so he brought his machine up 
with a jerk. Ahead and directly in the 
trail was a stalled automobile. A hur- 
ried survey showed him that he would 
have room to pass, and he swung out, 
bringing his car to a halt, this time 
abreast of the apparently disabled car. 
Its hood was off, lying unfolded in the 
road. All about was a litter of baggage 
and camp accoutrement. In the front 
seat were two young women, their every 
expression denoting fatigue and discour- 
agement. Staley nodded formally to 
them, and they acknowledged his salu- 
tation with the most formal smiles. 
Shorty looked over both them and the 
wreck with squinted, practical eyes. 


“Total loss, and no insurance,” he 
commented mournfully at length. He 
did not smile. His tone was as doleful 
as though he were grieving the passing 
of some long cherished friend. His 
countenance was lugubriously solemn. 
He switched off the motor and sat quite 
still, taking in detail after detail, shak- 
ing his head in utter gloom at the sight. 

“Do you think it is as bad as all 
that?” asked the girl who sat in the 
nearer seat. She was a slim, blue eyed 
person somewhere in her twenties, very 
pleasant to look at, even in this time 
of her disconsolation. 


“Well,” Shorty began judiciously, 
“we might salvage a little of the junk.” 
He qualified this with, “if we had the 
time,’ and reached for his starting 
switch. 


“Oh! won’t you help us, please?” 
It was the young woman in the opposite 
seat who now spoke. In form and fea- 
ture she was not unlike her companion, 
save that her eyes were brown, instead 
of blue. As she spoke she looked 
steadily at the men she addressed, with 
eyes that were moist and pleading. 


“Would I help you?” barked Shorty; 
he was all alacrity now. Strong accent 
was laid upon the personal pronoun. 
“Oh,” he sighed, and placed his right 
hand over the region where his heart 
was supposed to be, and quoted emo- 
tionally, ““How could I be true to eyes 
of blue when I look into eyes of brown,’ 


Surer’n hell, I'll help you, girls.”” Their 
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relief at this rough assurance found vent 
in a dual laugh, at the conclusion of 
which Staley spoke, saying, “Young la- 
dies, it is imperative that I reach Sul- 
tana as quickly as possible. If you will 
pardon what is not meant for rudeness 
or undue haste, we will go on, but 
Mr. Dain will return immediately to 
assist you. I recommend that you wait 
till he returns, for he is a wizard with 
these contraptions, and is dependable, 
despite the impression he must have left 
upon you by his flippancy.” 

“Of course we'll wait,” they replied 
in unison. “And thank you ever so 
much.” ‘The latter from the brown 
eyed one. 

“You can depend on me,” was 
Shorty’s parting remark as he swung his 
car around the stalled machine and took 
the road ahead. 


HE slopes of the arroyo steepened 

and closed in, forcing the road into 
a narrow grade along its northern side. 
Bed rock appeared in the ravine bottom, 
and over this ran a trickle of clear wa- 
ter. Scattering willows and a few small 
cottonwoods marked the water course 
now, but many of the largest of the 
latter had been cut to make posts for 
marking the boundaries of the claims. 
This would have been apparent to less 
trained eyes than those of Staley and 
Dain, for amongst the gray sage many 
a white hewn post showed a corner or 
center of some claim. A smile length- 
ened Staley’s usually sober face. 


“At the same old tricks,” he re- 
marked, “locating the entire country.” 

“Yep,” affirmed Shorty, “I saw the 
first corner, Bill. It was a pile of sage 
brush two miles back. When they can’t 
get posts, they take rocks and when they 
can’t get rocks, they make their cor- 
ners out of brush.” | 

The car was now passing the first 
of the camp outposts. It was a small 
tent, in the shelter of some willows and 
cottonwoods. Before it a man squatted 
at a small fire, cooking his noonday meal. 


“Hello, Jawbone,” called Shorty. The 
man looked up startled at his appella- 
tion, and waved his hand. 

“Who is he?” Staley inquired when 
the car had passed. 

“Old Jawbone Simms, who used to 
work the Red Dog Claim at Bullfrog. 
Oh, they’re all here, Bill.” 


The willows and cottonwoods became 
more numerous. ‘The trickle of water 
in the ravine bed was now a small 
stream. Small patches of green amongst 
the sage on the slopes marked the exist- 
ence of springs, for this country lacked 
the total aridity of the southern desert. 
‘There were more tents and open camps 
now, some with their owners about, 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Trades Union or Open Shop? 


ee HAT has been the effect on 
San Francisco industry of 
the ‘American Plan,’ better 


known as the open shop? Has the 
growth of the Bay City been retarded 
or advanced by a lessening of union con- 
trol? Is it true, as has been claimed, 
that Los Angeles has drawn _ heavily 
from San Francisco’s industries—estab- 
lished prospective—because of 
trade’s union dominance? 

These are some of the queries pro- 
pounded by the editors of OVERLAND 
MONTHLY which I have set about 
answering. Naturally, my first step 
was to go to those presumably in pos- 
session of the facts. 

The first man I approached was Louis 
Bloch, an old schoolmate of mine from 
the University of Wisconsin, who is 
now with the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. We had so much personal gossip 
to discuss that labor problems were quite 
forgotten. However, I did get away 
with a formidable list of persons to con- 
sult. Mr. Bloch made the admission 
before I left, that trade unionism may 
have been hurt by the inauguration of 
the American Plan. 

“But isn’t it absurd,” he said in re- 
sponse to my second question, “to place 
the blame or praise—whichever way you 
happen to look at it—for the growth 
of Los Angeles on just one set of causes? 
I think that if you look at this matter 
impartially, probably a great many dif- 
ferent sort of influences contributed to 
make Los Angeles a more populous city.”’ 

But true to the type of a government 
official, Mr. Bloch refused to say an- 
other word about the situation. 

‘“T am impartial,” he claimed, “I can- 
not make any statement that will be 
misconstrued by one side or the other.” 


In other words, he places great 
emphasis on statistics, and how he does 
value his statistical pamphlets and books. 
He just barely let me have a peek at 
them. 

“IT have only one copy of each of 
these, you know,” he explained. 


ROM the Civic Centre, it is but a 

few minutes’ ride to the Labor 
Temple. There I had the good for- 
tune to meet Mr. Johnson, the attorney 
for the Labor Council, a quiet, unas- 
suming gentleman. He didn’t eat me 
alive as one labor leader did when I 
asked him: ‘“‘Is San Francisco an open 
shop town?” but in his gentle, benevol- 
ent way explained to me that “‘no doubt 
the trade union membership has suf- 
fered somewhat from the attacks of the 
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Industrial Association, but 70,000 trade 
unionists in San Francisco would be a 
very conservative estimate.” 

“Of course, you know,” he continued, 
“not all unions are afhliated with the 
Labor Council.” 

“Yes,” | nodded knowingly, though 
that was news to me. 

At least 50 unions, | learned, are not 
affiliated with the Labor Council. Over 
100 unions have joined the Labor Coun- 
cil, and the Building ‘Trades have about 
+5 unions, so that altogether there are 
nearly 200 unions in San Francisco. 

Mr. Johnson spoke at length about 
the effect of strikes on various organiza- 
tions. ‘lo him it appeared that loss in 
membership and break-up. of organiza- 
tion is ordinarily caused by unwise 
strikes. 

“Take the strike of the Riggers and 
Stevedores,” he explained. ‘They lost 
their organization because of their strike. 
But now they are reorganizing again. 
In the case of the plumbers, however, 
it was different. “he Industrial Asso- 
ciation concentrated their efforts against 
them and nearly disrupted the union.” 

“Would you agree with the statement 
that Los Angeles prospered and mul- 
tiplied because it was an open shop 
town?” | asked. 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Johnson. 
“Los Angeles took advantage of the 
strike that took place in San Francisco 
in 1921 to induce the building mechanics 
to come to their town. ‘That gave Los 
Angeles its start in building.” 

In other words, the Builders’ Ex- 
change and the Industrial Association 
by forcing an extended building strike 
on San Francisco injured the city rather 
than helped it, and gave its rival an 
opportunity to extend its building oper- 
ations while San Francisco lagged be- 


Epitor’s Norte: 

At the request of Overland Monthly Anna 
Dondo has made an investigation of the 
labor situation in San Francisco in an en- 
deavor to ascertain what basis, if any, exists 
or has recently existed for the assertion that 
trade unionism is responsible for an exodus 
of manufacturing from the bay city. 


In this article, the first of several, Anna 
Dondo tells of the reaction of the various 
organizations, both trade’s union and em- 
ployers’, to her questions as to the immediate 
effect of the “American Plan” upon the in- 
dustries of the city which has for so long 
been known as a stronghold of unionism. 


hind. Such at least, is the opinion of 
one labor leader. 


“Furthermore,” went on Mr. John- 
son, “‘rates for water and power are 
cheaper in Los Angeles. ‘That, too, must 
be taken into consideration.”’ . 

‘To my request for any written in- 
formation on the subject, Mr. Johnson 
handed me a folder from his private 
files, marked Open and Closed Shop, 
with the understanding that I return 
the documents. And this I promised 
to do. 


A NID now for the opposite camp, 
As | went on down Market and 
over to California Street to the luxur- 
ous headquarters of the Chamber of 
Commerce | could not help noting the 
difference between the dinginess of the 
Labor ‘Temple and the marble halls 
where dwell the captains of industry. 

‘““May I see the manager of the in- 
dustrial division?” I demanded of the 
young lady who came to ask what | 
wanted. Fatal break—I should have 
known his name. Of course, | had to 
tell her what | wanted. 

“The Industrial Association will be 
able to give you all the information 
you want on the open shop.” 

‘The Chamber of Commerce then co- 
operates with the Industrial Associa- 
tion?” | asked. 

“Yes,” was the laconic reply. 


“THE Industrial Association, 
Mr. Ryder received me very po- 
litely and even cordially. 

“You will want, of course,” he ad- 
vised me, “to know all about the his- 
torical background of this labor strug- 
gle.” 

Shades of Academia, do I look so 
simple? And that after having sat at the 
feet of John R. Commons and Richard 
T. Ely. However, I ate humble pie, for 
it did happen that I knew very little 
about this particular struggle. 

“T shall mail to you all the literature 
printed by the Industrial Association, 
and if there are any further questions 
you wish to ask, I am at your disposal,” 
graciously announced Mr. Ryder. 

Then to make me feel at ease, he told 
me how he had been a Washington cor- 
respondent, and how glad he is to re- 
ceive reporters. 

“The local papers do not give us the 
space they ought to,”’ confessed Mr. 
Ryder. 

And with this, I bowed myself out. 
In the privacy of my home, | poured 
over the voluminous literature generous- 
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ly donated (not loaned) by the Indus- 
trial Association. With great glee I 
could mark the magazines with criss 
crosses and question marks and annota- 
tions, with none to object to the despoil- 
ing of their precious decuments. 


A synopsis of the writings of the In- 
dustrial Association is not as exciting as 
an interview, but it has the one virtue 
in that it cannot claim to be wrongly 
quoted. ‘hus on page seven of its Bul- 
letin entitled ‘The American Plan, Oc- 
tober, 1923, it makes this astounding 
claim : 

“All in all, the figures of the day 
probably speak more eloquently and 
forcibly the achievements that might be 
said. ‘Today 85 per cent of all the men 
who earn their bread by manual toil 
work under open shop conditions. What 
more complete transformation! ‘Three 
years ago over ninety per cent worked 
under absolutely closed shop union con- 
ditions. “Today over 85 per cent work 
under open shop conditions.” 


I have promised myself an impartial 
survey of the situation. I present the 
facts as they are placed before me. It 
is up to the readers to estimate whether 
the above statements are correct. Are 
85 per cent of the manual workers of 
the city of San Francisco non-union 
men? 

Again the Industrial Association lays 
clam to the increased building opera- 
tions, to the increased business activity, 
to the increased sales of real estate, to 
the increased shipping to and from San 
Francisco, as entirely due to the work 
of the Industrial Association since 1921, 
when it was first organized. ‘To an 
economist, the claim of an organization 
arrogating to itself all the benefits of 
mankind as a result of its functioning 
seems too childish to answer. It will 
occur even to the man in the street, who 
cares little about economic laws, that 
after the war, during which no buildings 
were put up, we were bound to have 
a period of increased building and as a 
consequence of that, increased business 
activity all along the line. One is in- 
clined to tell the Industrial Associa- 
tion that it has achieved a great deal 
and that it can afford to be modest. 


HE Industrial Association may with 
pride point out that it helped to 
destroy the corrupt influence of P. H. 
McCarthy of the Building ‘Trades 
Council, who in former days wielded an 
autocratic power over workers and em- 
ployers alike. But on the other hand,’ 
the federal court has just given an ad- 
verse decision against the Industrial 


Association, which condemns the latter 
for trying to control and monopolise the 
situation in about the same way as Mc- 


Carthy did in the days of yore. The 
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decision handed down by Judge Dool- 
ing, December 19, 1923, in the case of 
the United States of America, complain- 
ant, vs. Industrial Association of San 
Francisco et al, defendants, reads in 
part: 


“They arbitrarily agreed upon and 
fixed the wages of labor employed by 
them, in order to enhance their profits 
and determine the persons and classes 
of persons who should be employed as 
laborers by them or who should be re- 
fused such employment; 

“They agreed to blacklist, and did 
blacklist, all persons, firms, and corpora- 
tions who did not agree to carry on, 
or carry on, their business in accordance 


“Neither the Industrial Associa- 
tion nor the trade unions can very 
materially affect wages as a whole. 
There are greater forces at work 
than either workers’ or employers’ 
associations. The amount of wages 
that can be forced up by a trade 
union, or forced down by em- 
ployers’ groups is within a rather 
narrow margin.” 


with the terms and conditions fixed by 
them ; 


“They coerced, intimidated and com- 
pelled others, competitors of the con- 
spirators, to join in the conspiracy by 
having banks and trust companies threat- 
en to refuse future credit—” 

The Industrial Association comments 
on this decision in its Bulletin, January, 
1924, page 3: 

“Since the effort of the Builders’ Ex- 
change in the operation of the permit 
system had been practically exclusively 
directed to intrastate goods, the decree 
merely serves to define its scope; and 
the only material which may in any 
sense be affected by the decree is plaster. 
Therefore, with the sanction of this de- 
cree the permit system can be continued 
on all intrastate building materials.” 

If any reader can see any sanction in 
the decision given by Judge Dooling, 
he is certainly welcome to such an 
opinion. Judge Dooling has the power 
to define violations of interstate com- 
merce only. ‘To claim that Judge Dool- 
ing’s decree deliberately sanctions monop- 
olistic methods in commerce affecting 
the State of California is really mis 
representing the facts. 


N interview with Mr. Melnikow of 


the Bureau of Labor, Inc., another 
University of Wisconsin graduate, and 
a keen student of labor problems brought 
some more light on the subject. 
“Yes,”’ he said, “the Industrial Asso- 
ciation has been successful to a certin 
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extent. Non-union men do work with 
union men in the building trades. But 
the figures given by the Industrial Asso- 
ciation are grossly exaggerated.” 


“Have wages been affected?” I 
queried. 


Thereupon Mr. Melnikow brought 
out a sheaf of blue papers issued by the 
Builders’ Exchange which gives from 
time to time the cost of building mate- 
rials and the cost of wages. Bricklay- 
ers’ wages, for instance, were marked 
in 1921 as $8 a day; for this month, 
January 1924, $10 a day. Actually, 
the wages of bricklayers at the present 
moment are $12 a day. 


‘“‘As a matter of fact,”’ continued Mr. 
Melnikow, “neither the Industrial As- 
sociation nor the trade unions can very 
materially affect wages in industry as 
a whole. ‘There are greater forces at 
work than either workers’ or employers’ 
associations. ‘True enough, in certain 
particular industries the workers on the 
one hand, and the employers on the other 
hand, have had monopolistic power. 
But as a general truth, the amount of 
wages that can be forced up by a trade 
union, or forced down by employers’ 
groups is within a rather narrow margin. 
If the Industrial Association goes too 
far in its efforts to reduce wages and 
break up the trade unions, there will be 
a smash up, very soon, I prophesy.” 


That was getting exciting, 
thought I, than I had anticipated. 

“You know,” Mr. Melnikow went 
on in his deliberate scholarly manner, 
“the newspapers of a city have their 
ears to the ground. If they are refus- 
ing to print the statements given out 
by the Industrial Association, it may 
be that they are feeling the power of 
labor rising again. Or it may just be 
that the figures submitted by the asso- 
ciation are too much even for the news- 
papers.” 

In my excitement at labor wars, and 
federal decisions, and San Francisco’s 
prosperity, | had nearly forgotten to ask 
my pet question about Los Angeles. But 
[ did manage to put the query before I 
opened the door to go out. Perhaps, 
like myself, Mr. Melnikow had lived 
many years in New York City, where 
we never care a straw whether another 
town is getting ahead of us or not. We 
wish them Godspeed, but in the mean- 
time we flee New York as becoming 
entirely too huge and unwieldly and 
frightfully crowded. Hence, one need 
not blame a New Yorker if he fails to 
get excited about Los Angeles becoming 
a city of a million population. One good 
reason for staying away—for some of 
us. 

Mr. Melnikow, however, did discuss 
the matter a bit. He, too, made the 
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The Beginning of Etching in California 


HILE California has a rich 
\ x / background in the fields of 
painting and literature there 


seems to be nothing of tangible substance 
back of the present generation of etch- 
ers. This is the more surprising when 
it is considered that we have among our 
contemporary etchers men who stand 
well to the front among the disciples of 
the art the country over. Yet it seems 
to be a fact that California produced no 
etchers or etchings of consequence prior 
to the late ’90’s. 


In my search for data I went to Mr. 
Frederic C. Torrey who, with his asso- 
ciates, Mr. W. K. Vickery and Mr. J. 
Henry P. Atkins, has been for many 
years closely connected with California 
art; and it is to Mr. ‘Torrey, and 
through him to Mr. Vickery, that I am 
largely indebted for the little there is to 
say concerning the etching art on the 
coast prior to 1900. 

“The only etcher,” said Mr. Torrey, 
“whom I can recall as living and work- 
ing in California was a water color 
painter by the name of Ford. Ford 
lived in Santa Barbara and had made 
extensive studies in water color, cover- 
ing all the missions. From these studies 
he made a complete series of etched 
plates which would have undoubted his- 
toric value as portraying the condition 
of the missions at the time his drawings 
were made, but which had*slight artis- 
tic value as etchings. 


“He had a studio opposite the Arling- 
ton Hotel and sold impressions from 
these plates, together with his water 
colors of local subjects, to tourists and 
others, until his death at an advanced 
age about the year 1893. 


“IT do not know the date at which 
these plates were etched, but I first 
saw them complete in the Spring of 
1891, and my impression was that they 
had been done for a number of years, 
so I believe they will antedate the prints 
now to be mentioned. 

“The only other etchings done relat- 
ing to California of which I am aware 
were published by Mr. W. K. Vickery 
between the years 1887 and 1893 and 
were without exception all made by 
eastern etchers from drawings or paint- 
ings by California artists which were 
sent east to be translated into etching, 
none of them thus being ‘original etch- 
ings. The only exception to that 
statement is an etching which I do not 
remember as ever having seen, but which 
is referred to by Mr. Vickery as follows: 


“The earliest etching produced in 
California was to my best belief a por- 
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trait of Mr. Keith by Frederick Yates, 
who also made an etched business card 
for me. I have no information as to 
the dates at which Mr. Ford issued his 
proofs.’ ”’ 


R. ‘TORREY also speaks of a 

certain etching of the “Laguna 
del Rey” at Monterey, etched about this 
time—that is, in the late 80’s; a print 
which seems to have been of little im- 
portance, for he quite forgot it in mak- 
ing up his first notes, nor does Mr. 
Vickery mention it. The names of the 
etcher and of the person who made the 
drawing have escaped his recollection, 
but Mr. ‘Torrey states that the plate 
was approximately ten inches by fifteen 
in size. 


Concerning the beginning of Mr. 
Vickery’s publishing venture—and this 
is of importance, as having direct bear- 
ing upon the establishment of etching 
as a Pacific Coast art—he says: 


“An etching called “The Road to 
the Beach’ was published about 1882 
by Frederick Keppel & Co. of New 
York. It had been made by Edith 
Loring Peirce and attracted attention 
both in Europe and in this country. It 
happened that Miss Mary Ingalsbee 
of San Francisco was in the East short- 
ly after this etching was published. She 
numbered Miss Peirce among her east- 
ern friends and kindly gave me a letter 
of introduction to her. 


“I forthwith asked Mr. Keith to 
make four or five sketches in oil of 
Californian subjects. When these were 
finished I started for the East in search 
of Miss Peirce and found her at a 
summer resort on Mt. Washington. Her 
first remark was rather discouraging, 
as she said that it was probable that no 
Californian work would appeal to her. 
But when the roll was opened and the 
paintings exposed to view she said that 
she would gladly undertake to trans- 
late them into etching. Some months 
afterwards the proofs from two delicate 
plates, “Mt. Hood” and “Donner Lake” 
arrived in California in time for the 
Christmas business. 

“In the Spring of the following year 
a strongly handled plate of “Carmel 
Mission before Restoration” arrived 
from Miss Peirce, and still later in the 
year a very beautiful translation of 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series 
of articles on California etchers. The next 
will appear in an early number. 


Keith's “A Windy Day Near Santa 
Cruz.” 

“The little series begun with ‘Mt. 
Hood’ and ‘Donner Lake’ was con- 
tinued, one of Mt. Shasta after Keith 
by Miss Peirce, and two or three etch- 
ings from drawings made by R. JP, 
Yelland, and others etched by Blanche 
Dillaye, completing the set.” 


HE thrée small plates referred to 

by Mr. Vickery as being etched by 
Blanche Dillaye after Yelland were ap- 
proximately three inches by four in size, 
and of the following subjects: “Cypress 
Point near Monterey,” ‘Chinese Fish- 
ing Village at Monterey,” and “Water 
Front, San Francisco.’”’ No dates are 
given by Mr. Vickery but it is Mr. 
Torrey’s impression that the “Carmel 
Mission” bears a publication date of 
1888, thus placing these first small 
plates in the year of 1887. 

Somewhere about 1888 Peter Moran 
made a large plate of Santa Barbara 
Mission, etching this from an original 
drawing by Mrs. Mary Curtiss Rich- 
ardson. 

A few years later—Mr. ‘Torrey’s 
recollection is that they were done about 
1891—Blanche Dillaye made two small 
plates after drawings by R. D. Yel- 
land. One of these was of the Golden 
Gate toward the sea, the other cf the 
Golden Gate looking in upon the bay. 
The plates were of a different size from 
the earlier small set, being approximate- 
ly three inches by seven or eight. 

About 1893 the last plate of the Vick- 
ery publications was executed, a com- 
bination of soft ground etching and 
aquatint by James D. Smillie after 
a monochrome drawing by C. D. Rob- 
inson. 


It is to be remembered in this con- 
nection, of course, that I am speaking 
here solely of those Vickery publications 
which might be termed ‘Californian.’ 
As a matter of fact a. number of other 
etched plates were published by Mr. 
Vickery during this period, etched by 
prominent eastern etchers of the time, 
but all of these were ‘original etchings’ 
and none of them of Californian sub- 
jects. 

And that seems to cover the “‘begin- 
nings” of etching in California. In this 
connection it is of interest to know that 
“Who's Who in Art” of 1922 lists Mrs. 
Edith Loring (Peirce) Getchell as 
residing in Worcester, Mass.; and that 
Blanche Dillay is also given, with resi- 
dence in Philadelphia. 
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An Endowment Fund for Sulgrave Manor 


ee HAT we never seem to 

realize,’ said a_ recent 

speaker before a Chicago 
Woman’s Club, “is that England’s le- 
gends are our legends. You may 
quarrel with your blood relations if you 
will, you may hate them if that is your 
pleasure, you may go to war with them 
if that is necessary, but you cannot repu- 
diate them. You are a part of them, 
whether you will or no.”” And nothing 
emphasizes this blood relationship more 
strongly than a visit to that interesting 
old house, in the heart of the English 
midlands, known as Sulgrave ,Manor; 
which, ten years ago, became the joint 
property of the United States and Eng- 
land. 


Here lived, nearly four 


By MRS. JAMES R. LAMAR 


President General 
The Colonial Dames of America 


solved—with other Religious Houses— 
in the reign of Henry VIII; and was 
bought from the Crown, in March, 
1539, by Lawrence Washington, a lineal 
ancestor of our first President. 


HE original Manor House—a 

part of whose buildings are still to 
be restored—was built round a court. 
It is of stone, witha stone roof, the in- 
terior finished in oak, with beams two 
feet thick which are still in perfect con- 
dition. It is what is known in England 
as a Manor Farm, and must have been 


hundred years ago, the fore- 
fathers of George Washing- 
ton; here was born his great- 
great-grandfather,— the _ first 
of the name to come to Ameri- 
ca—who_ received, for his 
services to the Colony of Vir- 
ginia, the grant of land which 
descended to his great-great- 
grandson, upon which Mount 
Vernon was built in 1743; 
and here, over the doorway, 
may still be seen the Washing- 
ton Coat of Arms, the three 
red “bars,—or stripes, on a 
white ground, and the three 
five-pointed stars;—or ‘“mul- 
lets’—(which is the heraldic 
name for the rowels of spurs) 
—which we recognize as the 
inspiration for our own Flag, 
with its thirteen red and white 
stripes and its forty-eight stars. 


HE Manor House stands at the 
Kast end of the picturesque village 
of Sulgrave which Washington Irving 
visited many years ago. He described 
its “quiet, rural neighborhood, where the 
farm houses are quaint and antiquated,” 
and where, when he saw it, “the rooks, 
those staunch adherents to old family 
abodes, still hovered and cawed about 
their hereditary nests.” It is situated in 
the Southwestern part of Northampton- 
shire, not far away from the counties of 
Oxford, Warwick and Buckingham, and 
within an hour’s ride, by motor, of Rug- 
by, Kenilworth, Warwick, Oxford, Ban- 
bury, Coventry and Stratford-on-Avon; 
and within recent years it has claimed 
almost as many visitors from this coun- 
try as Anne Hatheway’s thatched cot- 
tage at Stratford. 
The Manor formed a part of the 
priory of St. Andrews; which was dis- 
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a place of importance, for stories are 
current that Queen Elizabeth was once 
entertained there. From the part that 
was torn down several heraldic glass 
shields of the Washington family were 
taken and hung inside the kitchen win- 
dow. Washington Irving mentions one 
“which was to be seen in what Is now 
the buttery.”’ “hese were later removed 
—some to Western Manor House, and 
some to Fawsley Church. ‘The windows 
in the dining room of the restored house 
are copies of the originals. 

Over the doorway of what is called the 
“Garden Porch,” the Coat of Arms is 
carved and above it the Royal Arms of 
England, and the letters “FE. R.,” to 
mark the fact that the Virgin Queen, 
for whom our first Colony was named, 
was once a guest of the Manor. 


AWRENCE WASHINGTON, 


the original purchaser, probably 


built the oldest part of the house, which 
has been much altered and added to in 
the course of nearly four hundred years. 
He was twice Mayor of the town of 
Northampton; and in the Parish Church 
of St. James, under the pavement of the 
South Aisle, he lies buried. The brass 
plate which was originaily overt his 
grave, has been moved to a position on 
the side and reads: 


“Here lyeth buried ye bodys of 
Laurence Weasshingto Gent, & 
A mee his wfe by whome he had is- 
sue iit sons & vii daught’s. We- 
Laurence dyed ye day of 
ano. 15 N Amee deceased the 
vi day of October ano. dni. 1564.” 


Which means that his wife, 
Amee, died first and the spaces 
left for the date of his death 
were not filed in. 

‘The Manor remained in the 
immediate Washington family 
until 1610, when it was sold 
by Robert—the last Washing- 
ton owner—to his nephew, 
Lawrence Makepeace, of 
Chipping Warden, Northants. 
It remained in this collateral 
branch until 1659; but Robert 
Washington probably lived 
there with his nephew until 
near 1620; for his will—made 
in 1619 and proved in 1620— 
contains this rather touching 
provision—since he had been 
forced to sell Sulgrave:— 


“My body to be buried 
in the South Aisle of the 
Church, before my seat, 
where | usually sit, under the same 
stone that my father lieth buried 
under.” 


Evidently the love of home was, even 
then, a characteristic of the Washington 
family; and these lines recall others, 
written nearly two hundred years later, 
by one of his descendents, telling of his 
desire to spend his life at Mt. Vernon, 
“amid the mild concerns of ordinarv 
life,” . .. to “move gently down the 
stream of time until | sleep with my 
fathers.” 

N January, 1914, as part of the prep- 

aration for the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the signing of 
the Trety of Ghent,—which marked one 
hundred years of peace between English- 
Speaking Nations,—a number of public 
spirited English men and women bought 
the old Manor House and ten acres of 


the original Manor, for about $50,000, 
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Endowment Fund Sulgrave Manor ...... 
and presented it to the people of the 
United States and England as a 
memorial of their common inheritance. 
Patriotic Americans, and patriotic or- 
‘ ganizations contributed something like 
$27,000 toward its restoration, through 
the American Branch of the Sulgrave 
Institution. The National Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America sent 
$3,000 for this purpose, and gifts of 
furniture and pictures were made by 
other Americans. But,—with the ex- 
ception of these contributions,—the 
English Committee alone have  pur- 
chased, restored and furnished the Ma- 
nor House, and have maintained it dur- 
ing the past ten years. An appeal which 
they issued, about a year ago, stated 
that they had spent, for all these pur- 
poses, between one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


The English Committee have em- 
ployed the best skill in making these 
restorations; everything is as nearly as 
possible as it was when the Washingtons 
lived there. They have planted the old- 
fashioned garden, with its box-wood 
and hollyhocks,—one of the most beau- 
tiful features of the place,—and they 
have done it all with the loving and 
painstaking attention to detail that the 
English understand so well, and with 
an appreciation of the character of 
Washington that is only second to our 
own. Except for the American Embas- 
sy, it is the only spot in England where 
the American Flag flies; and in all that 
lovely Island there are few places more 
full of charm. And they have done 
this in the midst of the most horrible 
war ever known to mankind; when they 
were selling their own old estates and 
family treasures to pay the heavy taxes 
that are levied. 


Out of this purchase and restoration 
grew the Sulgrave Institution; intended 
to create a better understanding among 
English-Speaking people. There is a 
British and an American branch; but 
the British branch has, so far, assumed 
the responsibility of caring for the 
Manor House and grounds. 


HE National Society of the Colon- 

ial Dames of America,—an organ- 
ization created about thirty years ago,— 
one of whose objects is “to preserve and 
restore buildings connected with the 
early history of our country; to diffuse 
a healthful and intelligent information 
concerning the past, and to create a 
popular interest in our Colonial His- 
tory’,—has undertaken to raise from 
the people of the United States, an 
Endowment Fund for the perpetual 
preservation and maintenance of the 
property. They hope through this 
friendly gift to make a great many 
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Americans interested in Sulgrave, and 
in what they call the Sulgrave Spirit,— 
which is one of goodwill and helpful- 
ness among English-Speaking people, 
and through them among all mankind. 
Especially they desire to call the atten- 
tion of the American people to the fact 
that though we own this historic spot, 
in common with England, though the 
American Flag flies over it,—we are not 


sharing with England the care and ex- 


pense of its maintenance. 


HIS is not the American way. We 

are accustomed to share in the cost 
of any property that we have acquired by 
war; and surely we should not hesitate 
to relieve the British Committee of the 
burden of maintaining this historic home. 
The Society feels that this duty should 
belong to the people of America. We 
share with England all of her history 
before the American Revolution. Shake- 
speare is ours, as well as England’s; 
Oxford and Westminster are ours. ‘They 
are—until the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—a part of our 
common heritage. But Sulgrave Manor 
is wholly ours; the name that lends its 
lustre is our own; and the place should 
be our care for all time to come. 


N American visiting Sulgrave not 
many years ago wrote: 

“It seems a strange anomaly that the 
birthplace of the ancestors of our first 
and greatest President, should be in 
the hands of aliens to America, and it at 
once occurred to me that the property 
should be acquired by one of our patri- 
otic societies, put in proper condition 
and with an endowment sufficient to 
care for and maintain it for all time 
to come; making it a veritable shrine 
for all patriotic Americans visiting 
Europe.” 

Does it not seem a greater anomaly, 
after English men and women have pur- 
chased and restored it and have. main- 
tained it for nearly ten years, that we 
should hesitate, in the day of their finan- 
cial stress, to relieve them of this self- 
appointed duty? 


Americans are not wanting in na- 
tional pride or in a sense of moral 
obligation; and certainly not in their 
appreciation of those places endeared to 
them by their connection with the early 
history of their country. ‘America has 
no Crown jewels nor palaces; but sim- 
ple spots made sacred to her children 
by hallowed association with the great 
men of her destiny; and there are few 
buildings more intimately connected 


with our Colonial history than Sulgrave 
Manor. For, with few exceptions, they 
were Englishmen who planted the 
Colonies from which our Nation grew; 
who founded this Great Republic and 
brought, from England, the Institutions. 
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Laws, Customs and ‘Traditions which 
lie at its foundation. ‘They were Eng- 
lishmen who established our first repre- 
sentative, legislative assembly, in 1619: 
who signed the Mayflower Compact in 
1620; who wrote our Constitution jp 
1787. “Our flower of liberty grew 
from seed brought from English soil.” 


Among those early settlers were 
Washington’s forefathers, colonists who 
came to America from Sulgrave. The 
place is knitted into our history with 
many strands. ‘The oldest part of the 
Manor House was built by one of his 
lineal ancestors; they were living at Sul- 
grave when the first shipload of Col- 
onists landed at Jamestown in 1607, 
and almost up to the time when the 
Pilgrims came to Plymouth in 1620, 
Other Colonists came from other homes 
like Sulgrave, and the Manor House 
is but the story, in stone, of the origin 
of those men who, “through evil report 
and loss of fortune, through suffering 
and death, maintained stout hearts and 
laid the foundation of this country.” 


When the present English Committee 
has passed away, it is a question whether 
there will be other Englishmen to take 
their places and to care for Sulgrave 
as sympathetically and intelligently as 
they have done. Surely it would be a 
disgrace to this country if the place 
were to fall into neglect because we 
were too indifferent or too parsimonious 
to continue its preservation. It will 
require only a small sum, comparatively, 
to make it secure. Each year we raise 
millions to spend for worthy objects 
in the United States; this is one of the 
few appedls that is “‘not for ourselves, 
but for others.”’ 


HE Patriotic Society which has 
undertaken to raise this Endow- 
ment Fund has adopted a simple plan. 
There are about nine thousand members 
and each one has been constituted a 
““Committee-of-One’’ to collect the Fund. 


They hope to collect as much as one 
hundred thousand dollars to be created a 
trust for further restoration, the main- 
tenance and upkeep of the Manor House 
and grounds, and they have divided this 
sum among the States in which they have 
branches, in proportion to the compara- 


tive wealth of the State, as ascertained - 


by Government statistics. The Society 
will pay all the expenses of the collec- 
tion,—through its State and National 
organizations,—and every penny con- 
tributed will go to the fund without 
any deductions for expenses. A Book 
will be prepared, and deposited at Sul- 
grave which will contain the name of 
every one who has contributed a dollar, 
or more, to this Fund. The names will 
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ee ON’T get so near the edge,” 
LD cautioned the man. His com- 
panion moved back a step 

and threw him a smiling side glance 
from her brown eyes as she turned again 
to gaze out over the great basin of the 
old abandoned hydraulic gold diggings. 

Sharply the land dropped off at her 
feet in a two-hundred-foot wall of crum- 
bling shale and rocks that ran along 
for miles toward the far line of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, dividing the 
huge waste from the forested land 
above. 

The girl stood looking down on the 
lonely, poignant land, her red lips half 
parted in pensive thought. Golden 
lights from the afternoon sun played 
in the thick masses of her auburn hair 
and over the rosy brown of her cheeks; 
a gentle breeze swayed the folds of her 
dress of khaki, revealing exquisite girl- 
ish curves. She was altogether lovely 
to the man who lay under the pines near 
by, half reclining on his knapsack and 
gold pan. 

He was a large man, rugged and tall, 
m blue flannel shirt and corduroy trous- 
ers tucked into high laced boots. He 
was sunburned and his hands were cal- 
leused from work along the streams; but 
the knapsack and gold pan under his 
elbow, as well as his clothing, though 
well used and worn had the appearance 
of newness; and his bearing was not 
that of a seasoned prospector. 

His strong, blond features, in which 
there lurked a hint of bitterness, were 
softened now as he gazed at the girl. 
The wide felt hat pulled low over his 
blue eyes shadowed a look of heart hun- 
ger and longing. 

He sat up presently and looked off 
toward the old mine bed. Far out 
across the barren reaches, a trail showed, 
leading toward the high mountains to 
the east. He turned back from his 
contemplation of the trail to the girl 
who had resumed her seat on the ground 
beside him. Her ankles crossed before 
her, she was fingering idly the brown 
pine needles at her feet. 

Often during the past month they 
had sat there in quiet comradliness. Her 
sweet, unquestioning friendliness seemed 
to him a part of the clean, free spirit 
of the mountains, those hills in which 
he had found her that day panning up 
along North Fork. 

He wondered what she thought of 
him —What she would think if she 
knew— 

“It's time I was going,” he = said 
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Forgotten Gold 


By UNA H. BUNKER 


abruptly. ‘I’ve fooled around here long 
enough.” He reached over for his knap- 
sack, and the gold pan strapped to it 
grated harshly against the gravel. 

The girl looked up at him in aston- 
ishment. 

“Why Wells Brandon, you big 
growly bear!” she laughed. ‘“‘You’ve 
been looking off there so cross like and 
solemn for ten minutes; and now you 
growl out that you’re going, with hardly 
even six words since you came.” 

“Six words?” ‘The tired lines about 
Brandon’s mouth relaxed. ‘Forgive 
me, little friend of mine.’ His blue 
eyes rested on her until she turned her 
own aside, crimsoning. 

“I’m going away tomorrow, Jessie,”’ 
he went on in a moment. “I came by 
today to tell you.” 


CROSSING THE DESERT 
‘The sun beats down on the desert sand. 
Old Pinto plods wearily on. 

‘The heat of hell is on this land, 

It smokes and shimmers languidly. 

Green grasses, flowers and trees rise 

Beside swift-running, noisy waters 

Then fade away before my eyes— 

Nothing is there, nothing but desert 
sand. 


Dim in the distance against the sky, 
A haven of rest the mountains bulk. 
“Oh, God! Must we die 

When life lies yonder? 

Must these drifting sands be our tomb 
Without mark or monument? 

Must this be our doom— 

A pile of bleaching, wind-blown bones ?”’ 


“Come, Pinto, we can make it; 
We're going through!” 
* * 


—E. Richard Shipp. 


“I’m going across there tomorrow.” 
He pointed to the dim trai! winding it’s 
tortuous way out over the deserted gold 
diggings. ‘Tiny and threadlike, it finally 
disappeared behind a series of low bar- 
ren mounds at the farthermost edge of 
the tawny waste: the old trail to Pan- 
ther Canyon, whose dark shadow cut 
the mountains just beyond. 


— eves followed his hand out 
across the silent distance and _ lin- 
vered there. Her face had lost some 
of it’s ruddy color. 
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“Why, I—‘“But she did not finish; 


and Brandon after a pause, went on: 


“Prospecting is no good around here, 
all worked out. I want to get out on 
the edges and see what I can do. There 
is gold in these hills yet; the old fel- 
lows passed it up, but I am going to 
have my try.” 


‘““That’s what my brother says,” Jessie 
Hays nodded slowly; “forgotten gold.”’ 
She paused over the words as if musing 
at their sound. 

Brandon did not reply. He looked 
off down the draw toward the settle- 
ment a mile below, as the sawmill’s 
shrill whistle cut through the stillness. 

“When do you think your brother 
will be back?” 

At his tone, a shade of color passed 
over Jessie’s face. “Oh don’t think I 
am afraid to stay alone.” 

Brandon disregarded the gentle re- 
buke. “I have no right to say anything, 
| know, being a stranger, but I am 
going to say this: you should not be 
left alone off here in the woods, week 
in and week out. Anything might hap- 
pen,—anything. 

“What do you know about me?” 
His face grew faintly ironical as he re- 
yvarded her. 

“Why Wells Brandon’’—she had 
never called him Mister Brandon and 
he had loved that in her—“what a 
question for you to ask me!” She tried 
to smile away his seriousness. “What 
do I know about you?” she repeated as 
he did not reply. Her long lashes low- 
ered, then raised, in a confident little 
gesture; “I know lots,—just lots.”’ 

“You know nothing about me,” was 
the way he made reply. He kicked at 
a stone lying near. “I might be any- 
thing for all you know,—a criminal, 
a convict,—anything.”’ 

He grimly watched the effect of his 
words on her: saw the troubled brown 
eyes dilate with instinctive fear, heard 
the slight intake of breath. 

“Yes, a convict,” he repeated bitterly, 
and his meaning was unmistakable. 

“A convict?” she echoed. 

“Yes, a convict—what do you think 
of me now?” 

She gazed at him for a long mament, 
taking in the well moulded chin, the 
sensitive though firm mouth, the blue 
eyes that seemed asking the question 
of her very soul. ‘Then she laughed 
happily: 

“I don’t believe it!” 

A deep flush rose to Brandon’s cheeks, 
his eyes grew luminous; he looked away, 
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out over the wild, lonely expanse of 
the old mines. When he turned back 
again, his face was dull and lifeless. 
“It is true,” he said simply, “a convict, 
skulking in the woods like a hounded 
coyote.” 


Gradually, the color left Jessie Hay’s 
face. 


“Oh, don’t fear,” he cried harshly. 
“IT have served my time. You have 
nothing to fear from me. I only came 
up here to get away from things. A 
man just out of the pen is too well 
known.” His lips twisted on the words. 


““I—I can’t believe Jessie faltered. 


He caught her hand and held it in 
an iron clasp. “Listen to me,” he com- 
manded. “Ten years ago I was a young 
mining engineer, just beginning and full 
of life. 1 met a man, and | went in 
with him on a proposition. “There was 
trouble at the mine, an accident hap- 
pened,—a man was killed. My pardner, 
my friend, to save his own skin, blamed 
it onto me. He got away with it too, 
all right, and I spent the next ten years 
in the penitentiary.” 

The bitterness of it all was mirrored 
on Brandon’s face as he looked back 
into the years. 

The girl was still beside him, her 
hand clasping his, a yearning sympathy 
in her brown eyes. Presently she spoke 
in a voice hardly audible above the faint 
sighing of the pines. 

“And where is the man?” 

“IT don’t know.” With a flash of 
burning hatred, Brandon thought of 
the man, Jed Garber, the murderer, the 
cheat, the coward that he was. “If | 
ever do meet him again—” he paused 
and swallowed,—‘God pity him!” 

“Oh, would you ruin your life like 
that?” the girl cried. 

“Ruin?” He laughed harshly. “What 
do you call it now?” 

“But you wouldn’t do anything 
wrong?” she begged eagerly. “Don’t 
hate him, pity him. He must be un- 
happy; he must be wretched, in such a 
wrong.” 

“Well, so am I,” growled the man. 
He dropped her hand. “You women 
know nothing of a man’s code. He 
ruined my chance for happiness. He took 
my life. By the primal law, it is a life 
for a life.”’ 

“But that is no way—” She gazed at 
him helplessly. “What is it that the 
Bible says,—‘Love—’ ”’ 

“Don’t say it!” he cut in. “Love!” 
—the word lashed him to a fury. “The 
man wants to keep out of my way, 
that’s all.” 

“You mean that?” 
eyes questioned him. 

“Why not?” he demanded hotly. 
“Yes, I mean it!” 

Jessie’s face blanched. 


Desperately her 
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“Then I only pray you may never 
come face to face with him,” she whis- 
pered, stumbling to her feet. “Go away! 
I never want to see you. again.” 


Startled from his passion, Brandon 
rose hastily to her side, all thought of 
vengeance fading before the deeper crisis 
of his life. Swift as the rush of broken 
waters came the realization that nothing 
mattered,—-nothing but this girl, this 
sweet girl of the mountains, who had 
come to him as a clean, free breath of 
the open, bringing hope and a new con- 
fidence to his unhappy life. 

‘“Jessie,—girl!” All of his pent-up 
agony went into the words. 

But she recoiled from him, and fled 
through the trees toward the road. The 
sound of her running footsteps along 
the rocky path that led up to her cabin 
just above, came back to him on the 
clear, thin air. He heard a door open, 
hastily close; then nothing more. 


IS settled the knapsack on his back 
with slow precision, and set out 
down the steep road toward his cabin 
at the edye of the settlement, his face 


‘gradually drawing into a mask of steely 


hardness. 

At daybreak the next morning, when 
he came back up the road on his way 
out to the old Panther Canyon trail, 
his features had lost none of their sombre 
grimness. He climbed the long steep 
slope with steady, plodding «steps, his 
shoulders stooped under the heavy knap- 
sack and blanket roll, his hat pulled 
down over his eyes. 

As he reached the path that crossed 
the road from the old diggings, he did 
not glance at the little cabin half way 
up the wooded mountainside where Jes- 
sie Hays lived. He marveled now, that 
he had ever thought she might care for 
him. 

Sardonically, he recalled the blind 
rage that shook yesterday when 
he realized what he had to offer her, 
the life that was his, the disgrace. 
Would he have done what he had de- 
clared—killed his enemy on the spot? 
Would he have been man enough? He 
wondered. Well, he grimly decided he 
would have a chance, some day, to find 
out. He would make the chance. 

The narrow road slowly opened up 
before him as he strode on into the chill 
gloom of the forest. So heavy was the 
growth of timber on both sides, that 
only occasional glimpses could be seen 
of the great hydraulic basin that lay at 
the left. 

f mile beyond, the highway veered off 
to the south, and here the Panther Can- 
yon trail opened up through the trees. 
Brandon paused a moment at its en- 
trance and looked back along the road 
over which he had just come. As he 
gazed into the green wall of pines that 
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shut him out from Jessie’s home, a trace 
of emotion flickered across his features: 
but he pulled himself back into the trai] 
and went on. 


He made his way with difficulty down 
the abandoned footpath that twisted in 
and out through the trees and under- 
brush, rock-strewn and worn into tiny 
gullies from years of unuse, almost 
obliterated in places. 


Gradually the pines thinned and gave 
place to a broad slope of dwarf man- 
zanita ending sharply at the brow of 
the cliff marking the edge of the old 
hydraulic basin. 

As Brandon came out into the open 
country, he caught the wide sweep of 
the great yellow waste below him. Far 
beyond to the east the rugged summits 
of the Sierra Nevada rose. ‘The early 
sun tipped their white peaks with fire 
and they shone a golden rim about this 
shadowy land of mines still sleeping in 
the gray haze of morning. 


Brandon was midway of the manzani- 
ta slope when a faint sound arose from 
out of nowhere, and sank away into the 
stillness. He paused uncertainly and 
looked about. 


HE vast, lonely spaces of land and 

sky and mountains gave back only 
silence. He might have been alone upon 
the world; such was his momentary 
impression. “lhe vague thought that he 
had heard something persisted, yet he 
went on. 

His boots grated harshly on the rough 
footpath and a bird whirred away into 
the thicket. A faint breeze came up 
from the old mine bed, chill with the 
dampness of early morning. It swelled 
again, and on its lingering breath wav- 
ered a note that faded away mournfully 
as had the first, faint and indeterminate. 


This time, Brandon caught the note, 
undeniably. A panther, he surmised, 
somewhere out on the diggings. 


He shuffled his pack to a more com- 
fortable position and went on. Several 
hundred yards ahead, he could see the 
trail where it reached the edge of the 
cliff and disappeared from sight as 
though dropping into space. 


Again the cry arose. 


Brandon stopped abruptly. That last 
cry, weak and indistinct though it was, 
had the unmistakable inflection of near- 
ness. He gazed alertly down the trail. 


On the tense silence, the call broke 
again. It came from out the emptiness 
there beyond that sheer fall of the prect- 
pice. 

It took him but a moment to reach 
the edge of the cliff. The narrow trail 
dropped away at a dangerous angle 
along the side. Worn by rain and 
wind into scarce a semblance of its for- 
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mer width, the old pathway cut back 
and forth down the almost sheer two- 
hundred-foot wall, a precarious foothold 
at best, and reached bottom some dis- 
tance to the right of where Brandon 
stood. From there it trailed off east- 
ward into the lonely waste. 


He shaded his eyes and searched the 
barren, yellow land into which the sun’s 
first rays were creeping. ‘There was 
nothing to be seen except a few pieces 
of broken and rust covered machinery 
that lay a short distance out from the 
base of the precipice. 


Then, from below, came a low groan. 


Brandon hastily slid the pack from 
his back, climbed several yards down 
the slippery footpath. 


The figure of a man lay huddled on 
a narrow shelf some thirty feet below 
the trail. ‘The thin, emaciated form 
was motionless, a leg thrust outward 
at a helpless angle. One strap of his 
knapsack, still fast to his back, had 
caught on a jagged rock, and Brandon 
saw that had it not been for this the 
man most surely would have plunged 
into the abyss. How long it would 
hold was but a guess. 

Swiftly Brandon calculated the weight 
of the injured man as against his own 
endurance and the strength of the rope 
which is part of every mountaineer’s 
outfit. 

He called down to the inert form. 

The man laboriously turned his head 
and looked upward. 

For an instant, Wells Brandon gazed 
straight into the dark, gaunt features 
upturned to him; an instant more, and 
he jerked on the pathway, the blood 
draining from his face. 

He leaned back against the cliff’s 
side, his heart beating wildly. Should 
he kill him? There he was, by the 
hand of God. The man, Jed Garber, 
who deserved to die, lying there but a 
few feet below, helpless under his hand. 
How easy, how opportune! 

He strained for sound from the man 
on the ledge. 

None came. 

A light began to creep into his eyes, 
a light, exultant and sinister. Reckless- 
ly, he sprang up the trail to the top of 
the cliff and stood with head high. His 
laugh rang out, coarse, and brutal, and 
ruthless. He listened to it with a sav- 
age joy. 


HE past ten years of his life came 

before him in all their grinding 
misery, years that had killed his pride, 
had robbed his heart of hope and youth; 
and then the bitter sweetness of this 
past month in which he had seen what 
the future might have held for him; 
and the end, yesterday, when she had 
shrunk from him. 
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The man, Jed Garber, the cause of 
it all, lay there just below, brought to 
justice before God and him. And he, 
as a man, had sworn to give him that 
justice. Best hasten, lest fate cheat him. 


A passion of hatred leaped to his 
face; he strode down the short section 
of the trail, and the hand that moved 
to his hip pocket was as inflexible as 
steel. 


He stared over the bank and saw the 
haggard face watching for him; and in 
the sunken eyes, there were fathoms of 
pain and longing. 


“Help me, Brandon.” 

With blazing eyes, Brandon regarded 
him. ‘“‘Help—you—” he began. But 
the man had slumped to a pitiful heap 
on the ledge. 


Fascinated, Brandon watched the 
strap of the knapsack, by which alone 
the body was supported, begin to slip. 
Closer, over the yawning abyss, the limp 
form swayed. A hand went out in fee- 
ble, half conscious effort to stay the 
plunge. But the strap caught at the 
buckle, and held. 


Brandon straightened up and stood, 
a blank, bewildered look on his face, as 
one stunned from an unexpected blow. 
The thin, wasted arm, upflung in such 
a gesture of mute appeal, wrung him 
to depths which he had never known. 


He saw, in a flash of understanding, 
that deeper knowledge of life, beside 
which reason is shallow and futile. He 
saw that the words Jessie had spoken, 
vesterday, were right. What was it, 
she had been going to say? “Love.” 
His face suffused with tenderness. Yes, 
love was the greatest thing in the world, 
the only thing that ever righted wrong, 
and made life worth living. 

With a cry of encouragement, he 
dashed up the trail and tore at the 
straps of his knapsack. Quickly he drew 
out his rope, and made it fast to a log 


FOREST LOVE 


Love is a gypsy that has no trafficking 
with walls; 

Love builds no home but at the cross 
ways of the sky. 

© you who are my heart, the twilight 
calls— 

Let us follow after, where the moon 
moths fly! 


Love travels faster than day that passes 
into night; 

Love is a wanderer by the swift roads 
of the wind. 

O you who make my life, the first star’s 
white— 

Let us begone now, and the world 
behind! 

—NMiriam Allen ord. 
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at the edge of the drop. Clinging to 
it, he carefully slid downward over the 
cliff. 


He caught his breath as he neared 
the still form, held to the edge of the 
shelf by so fragile a support, legs sway- 
ing grotesquely outward. One, Brandon 
could see at a glance, was broken and 
the man’s head hung limply forward 
between shoulders that were drawn up 
stiffly by the taut straps of the knap- 
sack, 

“Would the straps hold?” Brandon 
asked himself tensely ; and hoped, with a 
quiver of sympathy, that the man had 
lost consciousness. 


| bk reached the ledge at last, and 
planting his feet steadily leaned 


down and took the unresponsive shoul- 
ders in a firm grasp. As he dragged 
the limp form upward and over the 
edge, a groan escaped the white lips. 

“Brace up, man, I’m here to help 
you.” But he saw that Garber was 
beyond hearing, so went silently about 
his preparations for the ascent. 


Gently he removed the knapsack, and 
passed his rope under the armpits of 
the injured man; then drew him to his 
own shoulders and made him fast. 

Though Garber was of a slighter 
build than he, and frightfully emaciated, 
his unconscious form was a dragging 
weight on Brandon’s back; and he felt 
a momentary misgiving as he glanced 
up at the almost perpendicular wall. 
He thrust the thought aside and turned 
to the difficult task before him. 


Hand over hand up the rope, he 
climbed, slowly, digging his toes into the 
dirt and shale that chipped off almost 
at the touch. Each step became an ef- 
fort that more and more taxed his 
strength and left him panting. He was 
not half way when he stopped, ex- 
hausted. 

“God, I can’t,” he gasped. “I can’t 
make it.” He looked desperately up- 
ward. 

A pebble dislodged, somewhere above, 
and struck him insolently in the face. 
Fierce, unreasoning anger whipped him 
to renewed strength. 

With cold deliberation he calculated 
the easiest way to follow. <A few feet 
above, a small rock thrust slightly from 
the surface, above that another, and 
farther up a small outcropping of 
gravel; hazardous footholds, but better 
than nothing. 

He struggled on, and gained another 
ten feet. | 

Only a dozen feet more. He looked 
upward, but as he steadied himself with 
the knowledge the projection on which 
he stood broke suddenly away and he 
fell back, raking his knees against the 
jagged rocks and burning his hands on 
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the rope which slid through them like 
a red hot coal. He sought frantically 
for foot-hold, and uttered a wordless 
prayer that the rope might hold. It 
hung taut and vibrating under the strain. 

His feet found anchorage again, and 
he stood resting, the sweat cold on his 
face. 


<¢ EST not fall now.” Grim-eyed he 
glanced downward and saw the 
shelf, small and _ insignificent on the 
cliff’s side, merely a rock from which 
to rebound in the sheer fall to Eternity. 
The remaining portion of the prec- 
ipice showed an almost unbroken front 
and he despaired of ever reaching the 
top, but the sheer pain of his shoulders 
from the dragging weight upon them 
drove him on. 


A step he went,—two, three, drawing 
on the rope’s endurance as much as he 
dared to ease his weight over the treach- 
erous, crumbling rocks. 


His muscles gave way for an instant 
and he swung outward with a gasp; but 
caught himself and struggled on. Claw- 
ing at the earth, fighting back the weak- 
ness that all but overpowered him, his 
reaching hands felt at last the flat sur- 
face of the up-land, and with the last 
effort. of will, he worked up and over 
the top. 


The exquisite comfort of relaxation 
took him to the borderland of uncon- 
sciousness. He lay there, sprawling, 
head against the ground, arms outflung, 
oblivious to the silent form on his back. 


IS returning senses brought the 

thought of his burden, and the 
necessity for haste. It might be too 
late, even now, he knew, as he unloosed 
the rope and stood looking down into 
the face so marked by disease and dissipa- 
tion. 

A feeling of pity and contempt went 
through him. He held out his hands 
and gazed at the torn and blistered 
palms. ‘They were feverish and pain- 
ful now. He thought of the climb he 
had just made for the figure there on 
the ground; and a grim smile played 
across his face. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and leaned down to gather up the 
limp body. 

Compared with the terrific exertion 
of scaling the wall, the going up the 
old trail was easy; but to Brandon’s 
jadea nerves and aching muscles it was 
a trying task. A nausea of weakness 
possessed him, and with it crept in cold 
reaction. 
~ “You fool!” he ground out, “cradling 
in your arms a snake.” 

Where the old trail entered the high- 
way he paused to rest himself, and laid 
his burden on the ground. He sat, chin 
in hand, gazing moodily down through 
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the forest toward the settlement. 


A slight movement made him glance 
at his companion. 


The sunken eyes had opened and were 
looking at him. There was a question 
in them, and the lips opened to speak. 


“Don’t talk to me,” roughly broke 
in Brandon, “or I’ll leave you where 
you are.” ‘The eyes closed again; and 
Brandon, as one fearing for his own 
resolve, quickly picked up the man and 
set out. 


As he neared the cabin on the moun- 
tain side, a shadow flitted across the 
road ahead, a shadow that paused, start- 
ed, paused again, and then came toward 
him as though upon wings. 

Brandon moved along without a break 
in his steady, even gait, the lines of his 
face cold and grimly expressionless. 

His eyes centered on her flying form 
and as she halted before him he noted, 
with a sort of numbed surprise, that the 
red burned hotly on her cheeks; that 
her eyes were two blazing pools of fire; 
that her hands were clenched as if to 
strike him. 

“TI found this man fallen over the 
cliff,” he said in a colorless voice. “Got 
to get him to a doctor. He’s in bad 
shape.” 

A dry sob broke in the girl’s throat. 

“My brother!” 

“Your brother?” Brandon stopped 
short. “This man’s name is Garber.” 

“Yes, oh yes,” gasped Jessie Hays, 
“but he is my half brother.’”’ With an 
agitated hand, she brushed back the 
dark hair from the closed eyes. “Hurry,”’ 
she whispered, her face working. 

Brandon followed her up the path- 
way to the cabin. He laid the uncon- 
scious man gently on the cot she indi- 
cated, then said quietly: “I’ll go for the 
doctor.” 


HE mile to the settlement, he cov- 

ered in long, spasmodic strides, 
his face pale beneath its tan, his eyes set 
on the distance. Once, he broke into a 
run; he felt a shuddering desire to run, 
to run from thoughts growing intolera- 
ble; but he held himself down grimly, 
refusing to let them get the better of 
him. 

He neared the outskirts of the town; 
and came in sight of his cabin on the 
open slope above the settlement; only a 
one-roomed weather-blackened shanty; 
but the first real home he had known in 
ten years. He glanced toward it as he 
passed by, with a sudden rush of grate- 
fulness for it’s kindly, waiting shelter. 

When he had sought out the physi- 
cian, given him directions, and saw him 
started on his way to Jessie’s home, he 
strode back to his cabin. 


A quick turn of the knob, and he 


stood onthe threshold. He paused a 
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moment and stood gazing about the 
shabby, familiar room that had served 
im as a haven for the past month. The 
strained lines on his face broke. He 
moved swiftly across to the cot, and 
flung himself on it face downward. 


For a long time he lay there, his head 
pillowed on his arm. Gradually, the 
tenseness of his figure relaxed; and his 
regular breathing told that he had fallen 
asleep. 

Dusk was sifting in at the open door 
when he awoke. 


He lighted the lamp and set about 
preparing supper. His movements were 
quiet and easy as he went about his 
work; his features in the lamplight 
showed nothing of the tumult of the 
morning. The bitterness and rebellion 
of the past ten years had somehow gone 
from his heart. He was pondering over 
it mildly as he washed and put away 
the dishes, when a light tap sounded on 
the door frame. 


He turned and his heart leaped. 


Jessie Hays was standing in the door, 
looking wistfully at him. 

“My brother—he wants you. Will— 
will you come?” 

“Right now!” said Brandon heartily. 

Her eyes filled. ‘‘You’re so good,” 
she managed to sav; and disappeared 
into the darkness. 


Brandon put out his light and _has- 
tened his steps hoping to catch up with 
her, but he trod the long mile slope 
alone. When he reached the cabin she 
was standing in the doorway, a lamp 
in her hand to light him up the rocky 
path. Her face was touched with sad- 
ness; but there was a still glory shining 
from her brown eyes as she looked at 
him and returned his smile of greeting. 


She stood aside and let him pass with- 
in; then setting the lamp back on the 
table, she stepped outside and closed the 
door softly after her. 

On the cot bed in a corner of the 
brown-walled room lay the injured man. 
His sunken and hectic cheeks told the 
story only too plainly. 

Wells Brandon saw the eyes upon 
him in burning intensity, and the hand 
feebly motioning him to a chair at the 
bedside. He moved quietly to it, and 
sat down. 

“You served the time,” the sick man 
began in a voice faint with weakness 
and pain. “No! I served the time!” 
A groan came from the fevered lips. “I 
never knew that life could hold so much 
Hell.” 

“Forget it, 
gently. 

The man on the cot opened his eyes, 
wearily. “I’ve been trying to all these 


Brandon said 


Garber,” 


years.” 


(Continued on page 136) 
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Long Distance Interviews—“Why Is A Poet?” 


By TORREY CONNOR 


HE Passionate Interviewer, on the long distance wire, 

to Jack London, in Glen Ellen: ““Mr. London, it is 

rumored that you once made the damaging admission 
that your soul is attuned to poetry. In that case, you should 
be able to answer the question: ‘Why is a poet?’ Do you 
afirm or deny this?” 

Americas Greatest Fictionist: “No time for either, 
just now. I am a hopeless farmer, these days. 1’m rotten 
at extemporaneous talking, anyhow. I have better excuses, 
but I’ll be blessed if I can think of any of them.” 

The P. I. persuasively: “The public will be greatly 
interested to know that you once thought in feet.” 

Americas Greatest lictionist, after a reminiscent pause: 
“l always had trouble with those feet. However, | am willing 
to come down out of my tree and acknowledge that | did 
at one time, write verse.” 

Long distance operator here reports that the other party 
has hung up. After some delay, communication is again 
established. 

The P.1., in wily effort to catch and hold the attention 
of America’s Greatest Fictionist: ““Vhere are those who 
scoff at your pretensions as a writer of verse.” 

America’s Greatest lictionist: “That listens well.” 

The P. 1., doubling back: “How about giving the 
public a sample?” 

America’s Greatest Fictionist: ‘““There’s only one thing 
that prevents me from sending you a poem, namely, I haven't 
any. Long years ago, before I sold my first story to a 
magazine, I dabbled in poetry; and then, resolutely, I cut 
it out. From that day I have never attempted a line, despite 
the fact that I have a sneaking belief that I could develop into 
a pretty good poet.” 

The P.1I.: “Ahem! we have here a little thing dashed 
off by you during the period of which you speak. A friend 
of yours handed it to us—” 

America’s Greatest l'ictionist: “He's no triend of mine.” 

The P.I.: ‘—and if you will kindly allow us to use it? 

The controversy on the authorship of Gray’s Elegy may 
be discontinued, and the poem will be substituted.” 

The Worker and the Tramp 
Heaven bless you, my friend— 
You, the man who won't sweat; 
Here’s a quarter to spend. 


Your course I commend, 
Nor regard with regret; 
Heaven bless you, my friend. 


On you | depend 
For my work, don’t forget; 
Here’s a quarter to spend. 


Ah! You comprehend 

That I owe you a debt; 
Here’s a quarter to spend, 
Heaven bless you, my friend. 

HE Passionate Interviewer pursues the Fugitive Subject: 

“Why is a Poet?” 

The P. 1., to Joaquin Miller: “Mr. Miller, what is 
the real test of a poet? You have read La Fiesta Dance, 
published last month in Overland Monthly, perhaps? How 
does it qualify?” 


Joaquin Miller, in the rose garden on The Heights: 
‘I never read any poetry but my own.” 


The P. I., feverishly: “Let me read La Fiesta Dance 
to you! ‘There are only one hundred lines—” 


Joaquin Miller, apprehensively: ‘The first hundred 


lines are the worst.” 


The P.1., taking a full breath: 
“Ride swift, gay caballero, ride! 
Thy mustang urge with voice and spur; 
The winding road the stream beside 
Leads to the pueblo—and to her.”’ 


Joaquin Miller: “Ah! Remarkable! I can hear the 
horse’s feet—” 
The P. I. speeding up: 
“Tis twilight, now; a languorous breeze 
Sweeps through the sighing willow trees, 
Through orange groves, where star-like flowers 
Illume the scented dusk—’”’ 
Joaquin Miller, only a lap behind: 
orange blossoms.” 


The P. 1., in a final dash: 


‘The moon her silver lamp hangs low 
On tiled roof and adobe walls, 

On pillared court and fountain’s flow 
Its witching radiance softly falls. 


“and smell the 


Ride swift, O caballero, ride! 

With Don Felipe at her side, 

With Juan and Manuel, e’en now 

Prone at her feet, what chance hast thou?” 


Mr. Miller wanders off after rose slugs and is with dif- 
fhculty persuaded to give ear to the concluding lines: 
“shrill sound the mandolins; 
Thou laggard one!. The dance begins. 


As in the waltz’s maddening whirls 
Their love-lit glances meet and mate, 
Felipe’s lips press Pancha’s curls. 
Aye, stand without, and look thy hate!” 

Joaquin Miller, musingly: “I think— 

The P. I.: “Yes, yes! Go on!” 

Joaquin Miller: ‘“—that the real test of a poet is his 
ability to write good poetry.” 

HE P. I., some years later, still gophering to get at the 

root of the matter; to Charles I. Lummis, author, 
scientist, explorer, archaeologist, historian, editor, critic, re- 
viewer and sometime poet: “Dr. Lummis, will you be so 
kind as to answer in ten words: ‘why is a Poet?” 

Dr. Lummis; warily peeping from a second-story win- 
dow of his Alisal fortress: “Not a cent less than fifteen. 
Fact is, I’m Busy to Pieces on the revision of Some Strange 
Corners of Our Country and Spanish Songs of Old Cali- 
fornia; and in intervals of leisure, | am preparing an address, 
Save the Centuried Romance of California, to be delivered—" 

The P.1., willing to call it a day: “Since you are, in- 
deed, too busy to name in ten words the real qualifications 
of a poet, perhaps you, a real poet, will give us a poem— 
Thanks!” 


(Continued on page 134) 
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THE GHOST SEA 


There is a sea of sand 

Shifting silently 
Near the San Andreas mountains 
In New Mexico. 

Where hunted men sometimes 
In utter desperation 

Go to hide and die. 

And though these sands 
Forever shift and drift 

No bones are ever seen 

By the coppery sun of noon, 
Nor are rattled ghoulishly 

By the desert winds at night. 
This silent sea of sand 

Rolls in waves to meet the sky, 
White and still as death. 

No wild sea-clan cries are heard 
On its lonely, soundless shore; 
No grey-mist underglooms 

Lie on its tumbling tide; 

No sea gulls shrilly scream 
While great seals toss their prey; 
No clear rock pools are filled 
When the tide comes in; 

No lighthouse signals flare 

For ships do not pass by— 
Only a sky of azurite, 

Days of white gold, 

Nights of blue bronze, 

And a cry— 

That quavers— 

Wavers— 

And is gone. 


Calland. 


CHIMNEY SMOKES 

Our cottage chimneys toss blue threads 
of smoke 

Above the hill; on stiller days than 
these 

They lift cool tapering fingers sinuously 

To tangle the branches of our balsam 
trees. 


They fret low clouds with fragile 
shadow lines 
That sway to. spirals toward late 
afternoon; 
At twilight they will weave strange 
nets, and stretch 
Them web-wise to a rising spider moon. 


But always they will write for me weird 
tales 

Of days long dead, when wavering 
wraiths of smoke 

Pillared these skies along a dim frontier; 

Grey sentries of a stern and hardy folk. 


Winifred Gray Stewart, 
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A Page of Verse 


CONTENT 
I am Spirit— 
vibrant, deathless— 
unmindful of the tenement of clay 
that is my dwelling 
for a day. 


Come sun or rain— 
content with loveliness 
however brief— 
insensate to the javelin of pain, 
untouched by grief. 


Content to be— 
a living, listening thing; 
to know the rhythm of a tree 
or lark-song clear 
in leafy spring. 


Content when these shall cease— 
to see the far 
flung arms of heaven 
cradling a star 
in cosmic peace. 


Content to know the primal ecstacy 
of color, sound, and scent— 
content—dear God, 
eternally 
content ! 


—Mildred Fowler Field. 


MID-MARCH 


Down through the sleeping winter 
wood, 

‘Through oak and elm and poplar slim 

Whose cold and leafless members stood 

Low alder-fringed and_ twilight-dim, 

I thought I saw a shy maid stand 

A moment; then she turned and fled— 

She held a crystal in her hand, 

An opaled cup with flash of red. 

With spark of red and flame of green, 

Of heliotrope and burning blue— 

It held the dew-wet blossoms’ sheen, 

It had the sunset’s after-hue. 


And as she fled along the stream 

The willows burst their buds in bloom; 
The river’s border was a-gleam, 
Marsh-marigolds against the gloom. 
The traceries of slender birch 

‘Took on a nuanced leafage dim— 

I heard the stirring drowsy search 

Of sap along the maple’s limb. 


And far off through the waking wood 

I caught a gleaming roguish glance 
Where Spring a moment laughing stood, 
Then vanished in her mad young dance. 


—Harry Noyes Pratt. 


WHEN I BUILD MY HOUSE 


When I build my house 
It will face the West 

In a far-spread land 
Of the happiest. 


I'll build it not high, 
Nor yet so low 

That the evening sky 
And the golden glow 
Of the setting sun 
Cannot find their way 
‘Thru the open door, 
And in splendor spill 
On the polished floor. 

A fireplace I'll build 
Of stone—so wide 
‘That two may sit 

On either side. 

When shadows creep 
Before the night 

The flames will leap, 
And shed their light 

On the polished floor 
Where the sun has touched 
Thru the open door. 
When I build my house 
It will be in the West; 
In a far-spread land 
Of the happiest. 


4 BURRO-LOAD OF CEDAR 


Out of the mountain splendors 
Spreading high and wide 

Old Juan drove his burro 
Down the mountainside. 


Below them smouldered desert, 
And down from near the sky 

They brought a load of cedar 
For anyone to buy. 


Down that trail once dusted 
A burro train, with gold— 
Juan goes there for cedar 
That is not always sold. 


From the hushed arroyo 

I watch them out of sight— 
A burro-load of cedar 

For fire against the night! 


© may some dreamer buy it 
Lest that clear flame be lost, 

Lest that rich fragrance perish 
Along the sands it crossed! 


—Glenn Ward Dresbach. 
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BOOKS 
and 


WRITERS 


STUDIES IN CLASSIC LITERATURE 


UR review of this book by that 
well-known writer, D. H. Law- 
rence, has long been delayed, for we 
were anxious to read every line and then 
vive our opinion of the value (or worth- 
lessness) of this very unusual volume. 


Among the authors discussed by Mr. 
Lawrence are Franklin, Cooper, Poe, 
Hawthorne, Dana, Melville and Whit- 
man. Let us observe his reactions to 
some of these men. ‘The chapter on 
Dana is full of comprehension of the 
value for all time to come of “Two 
Years Before the Mast” because, as he 
says, Dana lived with the ocean and 
with real things of life( as Bill Adams 
of Modesto, forecastle man, did fifty 
years later). Then our author mourns 
over Dana’s “dreary lawyer years.” But 
Mr. Lawrence appears ignorant of the 
spiritual truth that if Dana or anyone 
else has truly caught the “Big Thing,” 
its inspiration is forever his. He does 
not have to take another before-the-mast 
voyage; his existence is mever again 
“dreary.” 


In spite of all his admiration for much 
that he finds in Melville and Poe, the 
same failure to see the men as they saw 
themselves, destroys much of the value 
of these chapters. He calls Hawthorne 
“that blue-eyed darling” and then pro- 
ceeds to read into ““The Scarlet Letter,” 
as into most of Poe’s work, a strange 
and sad mixture of sex-mad vagaries 
(vagaries of his own) all brilliantly ex- 
pressed, all distorted and unscientific. 


In his chapter on Walt Whitman, he 
says many true and worthwhile things, 
but he turns suddenly to glorify Whit- 
man’s great thought—that of the Open 
Road, the go-as-you-please for each in- 
dividual. But Whitman would have 
sympathy with others, and a desire. to 
help the growth of universal good will; 
while Lawrence tramples with both feet 
on such nonsense. Here, then, we part 
company with the author of “Studies in 
Classic Literature.’ The downward 
road which he so praises can only land 
him in some such place as Dante’s in- 
ferno. ‘There are no great adventures, 
no transcendent spiritual discoveries for 


anyone who takes delight in having cut 
loose from everything. 


We have read almost every one of 
Lawrence’s books, and have admired his 
genius for saying new things in a new 
manner. But he does not understand 
classic American literature nor plain 
American ideals. He comes nearest to 
it in what he says of Cooper’s “Natty 
Bumpo ;” he misses it completely in what 


LITERARY NOTES 

THE MARSHALL JONES COM- 

PANY of Boston announce eleven 
of their new books which will appear in 
March, April and May. Several belong 
to that scholarly series whose history we 
have told before—the “Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome” group, which _ in- 
cludes volumes on Sappho, Platonism, 
Stoicism, Mythology and Architecture. 
Paul Shorey’s “Greek Thinkers and 
Modern Thought” was a lecture at 
Dartmouth. 


HE CENTURY COMPANY has 

just published ““The Power of an 
Endless Life,” by Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson. ‘This is a religious book whose 
main theme is that only a conviction of 
immortality can dignify and purify hu- 
man life. 


SOME of the most interesting writings 

of present-day English essayists—F. 
V. Lucas, W. B. Yeats, Hilaire Belloc, 
Augustine Birrell, G. K. Chesterton, 
A. A. Milne and others—are included 
in an anthology by F. H. Pritchard, 
“Essays of Today,” which Little, Brown 
and Company publish. 


HE LATEST NOVEL by the 


California lady who signs herself 


. B. M. Bower, is “The Eagle’s Wing”’ 


published in February by Little, Brown 
and Company. It describes a deeply- 
secret private project to dam_ the 
Colorado River so as to extract the gold 
from its bed, and a conflicting govern- 
mental project to dam it for irrigational 
purposes. 


he says of the Scarlet Letter and of 
Melville’s “Moby Dick”: ‘Renegade 
Castaways, cannibals, Ishmael, Quakers 
—America.” He tells us that “Art- 
speech is the only truth.”’ Yes! When 
it is true. But it can tell lies, and run 
off down hill with its tail between its 
legs. 


One sometimes asks in. all seriousness 
what becomes of the writers who cut 
loose from everyday relations and be- 
come extreme futurists—or rather de- 
cadents. Years ago, a vain, lazy, selfish 
English youth started out to impress 
the world with a sunflower—and him- 
self. He preached the gospel of art for 
its own sake, and he lived a life which 
was beneath contempt. Edgar Saltus, 
in his book on Oscar Wilde, which tells 
about dining with this wreck of a genius 
who had lost his way: “They dine in 
a restaurant in London and Wilde reads 
his MS. Suddenly his eyes lifted, his 
mouth contracted, a spasm of pain—or 
was it dread ?—had gripped him, a mo- 
ment only. I had looked away. |! 
looked again. Before me was a fat 
pauper, florid and overdressed, who in 
the voice of an immortal was reading the 
fantasies of the damned. In liis hand 
was a manuscript, and we were supping 
on Salome.” 


Two articles in the January mag- 
azines may well be read by those who 
desire to get the last word upon the 
amazing outburst of this erotic and 
agonized literature from writers like 
James Joyce, Ben Hecht, D. H. Law- 
rence and fifty more. One of these ar- 
ticles is Professor Stuart P. Sherman's 
“A Conversation with Cornelia” (4?- 
lantic Monthly); the other is John 
Middleton Murry’s ‘Flaubert and 
Flaubart” in the Yale Review. Every 
reader can fit the case of poor Oscar 


Wilde to a dozen or more of our reck- 


less modern obscurants whose books, like 
“Salome,” are full of pen-poison. 


We find in the Bookman, a fair and 
complete review of this “Classic Ameri- 
can Literature’ which sums up the im- 
pressions made by the book upon many 
of our leading critics. As the “Bookman 
puts it: ‘“‘The soul of man as seen by 
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Mr. Lawrence is a dark forest. The 
known self can never be more than a 
clearing in the forest. Gods, strange 
gods, come forth from the forest into 
the clearing of the own self and then go 
back; and it is good to have the courage 
to let them come and go. “There,’ Mr. 
Lawrence proclaims, ‘is my creed. He 
who runs can read. He who prefers to 
crawl or go by gasoline can call it rot.’ 


“The dark forest of Mr. Lawrence’s 
mind is exuberantly peopled and in this 
book strange gods pounce into the clear- 
ing to do a menagerie prance of self- 
ostentation. Nor is the freedom of 
what Mr. Lawrence calls ‘my own Holy 
Ghost’ hampered by information. His 
ignorance of American literature is com- 
prehensive and profound. Raleigh im- 
proved his years in prison by writing 
a ‘History of the World’—from his im- 
agination and fantastic sources. Mr. 
Lawrence’s industry has been more 
casual; his egotism is more brilliant, his 
impertinence more epic.” 


(Thomas Seltzer; $3.00 net). 
Charles H. Shinn. 


A PIONEER CHRONICLE 


HERE cannot be too many chron- 

cles of pioneer days, particularly 
when they come from original sources. 
Among the more recent chronicles is a 
plain little brochure, “Across the Plains 
by Prairie Schooner,” being the per- 
sonal narrative of B. F. Bonney con- 
cerning his trip across the plains to 
Sutter’s Fort in 1846, as related to Fred 
Lockley. 

The narrative, set forth in Mr. Lock- 
ley’s usual virile manner, contains a sur- 
prising amount of interesting material. 
Among other items is this: 


“My sister Harriett was 14, and with 
my cousin, Lydia Bonney, daughter of 
my father’s brother, Truman Bonney, 
myself and other boys of the party, we 
put in three delightful days wading im 
the stream. It was October and the 
water was low. In many places there 
were sand and gravel bars. 


“On one of these gravel bars I saw 
what I thought was wheat, but when 
I picked them up I found they were 
heavy and the color of dull yellow wheat. 
I took one of the pieces about the size 
of a small pea into camp with me. Dr. 
R. Gildea asked me for it. That evening 
he came to my father and, showing him 
the dull yellow metal I had given him, 
said: “What your boy found today is 
pure gold. Keep the matter to your- 
self; we will come back here next spring 


“Among those who died was Dr. Gil- 
dea. He died January 22, 1846, and as 
you know two years later gold was dis- 
covered. My uncle, Truman Bonney, who 
had gone north to Oregon, remembered 
where we children had found the gold, 
so he and some others returned to our 
old camping place to stake out claims, 
but it had already been staked out and 
Proved to be very rich ground.” 
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THE MIDLANDERS 


T is a frequent complaint of writers 

that the reviewers and critics read 
too much between the lines, that they 
find meanings and motives never in- 
tended by the writer. ‘That is no doubt 
true; and yet if an author brings forth 
a creation sufficiently strong to make 
these “hard boiled” literary critics en- 
deavor to read between the lines, surely 
that is a compliment to his artistry. 


In “The Midlander” did Booth ‘Tark- 
ington intend anything more than an en- 
tertaining story of Middle Western 
life? It is a simple enough story, that 
of the young man of vision who fol- 
lows his dream of success consistently 
through to the end, only to have it dis- 
solve to smoke and gray ash at the mo- 
ment of seeming realization. By way 


Booth Tarkington, as Seen by Gene Markley 


of contrast is presented his brother, the 
ultra-conservative who allows the dream 
to fade and vanish when he might have 
aided; and. the final chapter displays 
this conservative enjoying the realiza- 
tion of the dream which his brother 
failed to grasp. 

There is Tarkington’s characteristic 
humor and lightness of touch; there is 
more than a glimpse of an underlying 
seriousness which inclines one toward 
the belief that there is concealed a real 
purpose. 

But—tragedy or comedy, deep pur- 
pose or none—the book is worth the 
reading for the story alone. 


“The Midlander” by Booth Tarkington. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00 net. 


HE mother of A. S. M. Hutchin- 

son, author of “If Winter Comes,” 
and of Vere Hutchinson author of “Sea 
Wrack,” died recently at her home in 
London. Lieutenant - General Henry 
Doveton Hutchinson, C. S. I., survives 
his wife. ‘They were married in 1874. 
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TWO MORE MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 


HE first of these two is by William 
Bowen of Los Angeles who has 
been taking his definite place as one of 
the best writers of stories for children 
in all America. Its title is “Merrimeg.” 
As in the earlier books by this writer 
it carries us to lands of mystery and 
romance where the heroes and heroines 
of folklore myths are at home. The 
illustrations are by Emma Brock, and 
the first one shows us two gnomes lead- 
ing the little-girl heroine, Merrimeg. 
Their names are Malkin and Nibby, 
and seldom has a more amusing couple 
strayed into a book. 

Mr. Bowen tells us about Merrimeg’s 
experience with chimney imps, starlight 
fairies, echo dwarfs, the Ragbone Man, 
the Apple-seed elf, and the thrice-pre- 
cious May Dew that fortunate little 
girls wash their faces with. 

The way in which this book came to 
being is also told us. When Marjory 
Anne Bowen was seven years old, her 
father told her these tales of a little 
girl named Merrimeg, one tale for each 
day in the week. From helping her 
mother in the little cottage or their gar- 
den, each story steps off to the moss- 
covered house of Nibby and Malkin, and 
then off to fairy ways and places, not 
too fanciful to be food for thought for 
a little girl, who, perhaps, pushed the 
dust into the hearth instead of sweep- 
ing it up. 

‘Teachers, parents, and child-lovers 
should not neglect any of William 
Bowen’s books, and will themselves get 
as much fun out of them as all of us 
do from “Alice’s Adventures,” and “‘Pe- 
ter Pan.” 


HE second book is a translation 

from hte French, with pictures by 
Boutet de Monvell. It belongs to ev- 
ery season of the year, and is “exactly 
right” for giving to the dearest little 
girl on earth—whoever and wherever 
she is. 

The “Preface,” by Marian Cutter 
of the New York Children’s Bookshop, 
tells joyously how this long lost but 
not forgotten story was re-discovered. 
Miss Mary Miller Simpson, whose work 
at the bookshop and elsewhere has 
shown a real understanding of children’s 
needs, brought the story to light. Since 
then, many of its old friends have ral- 
lied round it. Susanna is so different 
from American children of three years 
old (look at her kilts and her hair fixed 
high on her head; listen to her self- 
possession). Girls and boys of five to 
eight will appreciate her. ‘The brief 
and moving story will show American 
children that in France, fathers, moth- 
ers and uncles are very much like ours. 

Charles H. Shinn. 
(Continued on page 133) 
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town cannot afford to 
support an artistic movement. 
Anyway, it is a business cen- 
ter. People want amusement when they 
go to the theatre. “They do not want 
to think.” 

“Any town can afford to support any- 
thing that is fundamental to its growth, 
and when it represents the upward and 
outward striving of its citizens for ex- 
pression. Art is not above and beyond 
the people. It is of the people.” 

The first speaker was a tired business 
man, the second a Little Theatre en- 
thusiast. 

Anyway, all over the world, from 
whence we know not, sweeps a sudden 
and burning desire on the part of ev- 
eryone to express long pent up talents. 
Cities of the East, West, North and 
South, mountain towns and sea coast 
villages have their Little ‘Theatres. 

It reminds one of the seasons of games 
that come and go: one day it’s mar- 
bles and the next it’s kites. Where the 
impulse starts—who knows? And yet 
with Little Theatres as with games the 
impulse for expression is based on a 
fundamental truth of human develop- 
ment and universal rhythm. 

The early growth of the Little thea- 
tre has been as wavering, uncertain and 
changeable as a weakly child. Only 
the strongest survive. It is a true exam- 
ple of the “survival of the fittest.” 
Wherein lies the strength of those that 
live no one seems to know. Some say 
it lies in good business management. 
Others say it has nothing to do with 
business, that art is all that counts. 
Again, it is due to the popularity or 
personality of the director. He may be 
a genius in directing, acting and inspir- 
ing others to express themselves. ‘The 
theatre is then conducted in a profes- 
sional manner under one head with 
amateurs carrying on the work. 

Yet again, the success is due to the 
working of a group, each person in the 
group carrying on some particular thing. 
This is perhaps the highest and most 
ideal form of community feeling, more 
nearly expressing the ideals of the Lit- 
tle Theatre. 
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PLAYS AND 
PLAYERS 


Little Theatre Im pressions 
By GRACE BORROUGHS 


In other instances theatres are dedi- 
cated by an enthusiastic director to pro- 
viding means of expressing artistic im- 
pulses in the community. Some one gets 
an impulse to write a play; some one 
else gets an impulse to act, so he is 
put in the play; a third person has the 
impulse to design the stage set and cos- 
tumes. ‘The actor usually acts some- 
thing he is not interested in portraying 
in a manner entirely unsatisfactory to 
the author. 


Both may disagree with the designer, 
but at any rate the impulses of all three 
have been relieved and they are all hap- 
py when it is over. In the meantime, 
the audience wonders what it is all 
about, but soon forgets it in anticipation 
of the next production. 


In Hollywood the success of the Lit- 
tle Theatre may depend on good busi- 
ness management plus the opportunity 
to obtain moving picture stars as per- 
formers. In San Francisco the success 
may depend on good direction, an in- 
teresting playhouse and a society set 
backing it up. In Berkeley it may de- 
pend on good directing, good acting and 
a trained audience. 


O yes—Little Theatre audiences must 
be trained as well as the players. Some 
Little Theatres start with a trained au- 
dience, in that the cast, artists and 
audiences are contained in a small group 
all favored with a spark of genius in 
some artistic direction. ‘They all start 
with the same ideals of expressing from 
the very beginning, so no explanations 
are needed. “They understand the mean- 
ing of color, design and impression. They 
are accustomed to little or no scenery, 
sometimes no especial customing, and 
take pleasure in the context and intelli- 
gent reading of plays. ‘They are used 
to exercising their own imaginations and 
much prefer it to any setting whatso- 
ever. 


For the most part, however, audi- 
ences as a whole need training, especial- 
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ly in communities that are accustomed 
to conventional plays put on in a con- 
ventional manner, or to road shows or 
stock companies. 


N some communities there are a few 

artists who understand the great ar- 
tistic impulses and the rest of the people 
follow blindly, thinking themselves stu- 
pid, perhaps, but go again hoping to be- 
come enlightened. he business of train- 
ing an audience is really more difficult 
than that of training players. Audiences 
are elusive, capricious, critical, derisive, 
unsympathetic, prejudiced and complain- 
ing by turns. Some members want noth- 
ing but comedies; others nothing but 
tragedies; then a few say nothing lest 
they say the wrong thing and be con- 
sidered plebeian. 

In a certain Little Theatre audience 
the following conversation, which is 
quite typical, was heard: 

Father (who belonged to a dramatic 
society in Nebraska years ago): ‘“‘Who- 
ever heard of a drawing room with 
panels of huge red flowers, no furniture 
except a table and a wooden potato 
masher ?”’ 

Daughter ( Bobbed-haired and a mem- 
ber of the art staff): ‘“‘Why, dad, you 
see it’s a Russian play, so those flowers 
represent Russia. ‘They are red because 
it’s a tragedy. There’s no furniture be- 
cause the hero is lonely and the situation 
desolate. And the telephone—well— 
you see, the telephone could not be real, 
so why not use a potato masher?” 

If father only knew it, he was being 
given his first lesson in the impression- 
istic art of the theatre. He was being 
shown the first step from realism to 
impressionism. His senses had _ been 
trained to look for faultless technique 
of speech and movement and an attempt 
to create a realistic scene on painted 
canvas, which after all was not any more 
real than the set before him. 

He was not used to dim lights, soft 
curtains and properties which create 
an illusion and stimulate the imagina- 
tion. After that he thinks that when 
the hero talks with his back to the 


(Continued on page 140) 
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California’s Threatened Hegira of Japanese 


yard, and have assisted, by fostering 
Japanese competition, in driving the 
white tenant and the white proprietor- 
farmer oft the land. ‘The companies 
now face a situation under which the 
fruit shipments for a few years may be 
less and their profits correspondingly 
smaller. Eventually the State, and in- 
cidently these companies, will profit. 

The average well-informed Californ- 
ian who lays aside selfish personal in- 
terests, does not regard the threatened 
hegira of the State’s Japanese popula- 
tion as an unmixed evil. He may even 
regard it with equanimity. A few— 
and one corporation in particular—a 
large employer of Japanese farm labor 
in the past—encourage the departure. 

The preceding outline of certain 
phases of the existing situation will ex- 
plain in part this attitude of California. 
But to appreciate her point of view thor- 
oughly, there must be a better under- 
standing of certain fundamental facts, 
for a time unknown to, or ignored by, 
the Nation at large, and only forced on 
public attention in the past few years 
through the State’s continued agitation 
of the subject. 

California has before her the startling 
example of Hawaii, where by the year 
1940, Japanese will control the elections 
because of the great number of their 
Hawaiian-born children who will have 
reached the age of twenty-one by that 
time. In consequence, the territory will 
be compelled to abandon its present form 
of government and ask for a Federal 
Commission. (See in ASIA Magazine 
for July 1923 the report of a two-year 
investigation of conditions in Hawaii 
made by Louis R. Sullivan for the 
American Museum of:Natural History). 
Japanese comprise already nearly half 
the population of the Territory and fur- 
nish more than half of the school chil- 
dren; they provide 60 per cent of the 
labor and have a monopoly of the Ter- 
ritory’s fisheries. “They control the 
building trades in Honolulu and various 
branches of business; and in the sugar 
strike a few years ago, they acted with 
absolute racial solidarity, most of them 
voluntarily and some under duress, but 
all regardless of affiliations or American 
citizenship. (See testimony of the 
Hawaiian Commission before the House 
Immigration Committee at Washington 
in 1921). 

California sees in various districts of 
the State a similar development; and 
she ponders over the published statement 
of the Registrar of Vital Statistics for 
her State Board of Health that if pres- 
ent conditions continue, the Japanese in 
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California will in time exceed the whites 


[ in_pumber. 


OR two decades and more, Califor- 

nia has regarded herself as a fron- 
tier state, making the fight of the nation 
against the peaceful penetration of in- 
sidious alien invaders from the Far 
Kast. She has been willing to accept 
the loss and trouble which come in- 
evitably to the territory on which bat- 
tles are fought, but has resented the 
complacent blindness of many other 
states which could see no danger, and 
insisted that California, because of un- 
founded racial prejudice, was participat- 
ing this country into trouble and possi- 
ble war. 

California has always held that the 
presence in any district of this country 
of unassimilable aliens, massing in com- 
munities or occupations and capable of 
driving out the whites in economic com- 
petition, must lead to racial friction and 
international trouble; and that it were 
therefore in the interests of our neigh- 
bors across the Pacific, as well as our- 
selves, to exclude such elements of dis- 
cord. 

President ‘Theodore Roosevelt was in 
thorough accord with this point of view, 
and said so frankly to Japan, insisting 
that while Japanese already here should 
be fairly treated, no more should come if 
the friendship between the two countries 
was to be maintained. He induced Cali- 
fornia to abandon her anti- Japanese bills 
under consideration by the Legislature 
of 1909 by giving her guarantees con- 
tained in his memorable telegram of 
February 9th of that year, addressed to 
Speaker Stanton of the State Assembly. 
In that telegram, Roosevelt declared 
that under the terms of the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement he had arranged with Japan 
so that Japanese immigration should 
cease by her own act, and with the un- 
derstanding that the number of Japan- 
ese in this country should gradually de- 
crease; he said the plan had worked so 
successfully during the first six months 
of its operation that the number of Jap- 
anese in the United States had decreased 
2000; he acknowledged that if equally 
satisfactory results did not follow future 
operation of the Agreement, California 
would have just cause for complaint, 
and said in that case the Federal Gov- 
ernment could and would apply the nec- 
essary remedy,—meaning thereby the 
passage of a Japanese exclusion act. In 
his autobiography, he explains that this 
safeguard was destroyed by his successor, 
President ‘Taft, under the terms of the 
1911 treaty with Japan. 


At all events, under the operation of 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement, with ad- 
mission of “picture brides’ and “kan- 
dodan brides” and lax regulation on the 
part of our government, the Japanese 
population in continental United States 
trebled between 1904 and 1920, instead 
of decreasing—while the Chinese popu- 
lation, under the Exclusion Act, dimin- 
ished one-half. California’s Japanese 
population quadrupled in the same per- 


iod. 


A S the Japanese increased in number 
in California, they took practical 
control of certain districts. First, driv- 
ing out white labor in competition, they 
gradually sought to become owners of 
the land, and when that was prevented 
by law, they obtained leases with privi- 
lege of renewal, thus giving them per- 
manent control. In time there grew up 
the present system, under which the 
owners of large pieces of unimproved 
land and bearing orchards found it more 
profitable to lease to Japanese, who un- 
dertook the entire management and the 
risk of financing, while the owner re- 
tired to the city and received his share 
of the profits at the end of the season. 
That plan, naturally, drove white ten- 
ants or lessees off the land, as well as 
white labor. But it did more. ‘The small 
farmer or orchardist, owning and cul- 
tivating his own land nearby, found him- 
self, when marketing his produce, in 
competition with the Japanese-grown 
article, produced with all the advan- 
tages to be had from low standards of 
living, long hours of labor, woman and 
child labor, etc. In time he gave up the 
contest, was forced oft the land, went 
into industrial or business occupation, 
and sold or leased his land to the Japan- 
ese. Whole communities of whites, as 
for instance in the strawberry-growing 
district of Florin,in Sacramento County, 
were displaced by the Japanese. 

And so, in California where climatic 
conditions offer most inducement for 
pleasant and profitable all-year work in 
agricultural pursuits, conditions were 
permitted to develop which encouraged 
the farm-to-city movement and gave 
control to alien Japanese by the year 
1920, of one-eighth of all the State's 
valuable and productive irrigated land. 

California’s consistent and _ insistent 


policy in this matter has forced the prob- 
lem upon the attention of the Nation at 
large. Other states which have been in- 
vaded by the Japanese, or which have 
taken warning from California’s experi- 
ence, have passed laws similar to that 
State’s alien land law. 


There has de- 
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veloped throughout the country a de- 
mand for the exclusion, as permanent 
residents, of all aliens ineligible to citi- 
zenship, as a fundamental step in re- 
stricting unassimilable immigration. In 
response to that demand, a provision to 
that effect appears in the Immigration 
Bill recently favorably reported by the 
House Immigration Committee, 
though, according to published reports, 
Japan, through our State Department, 
violently protested against it; and cer- 
tain American commercial interests com- 
plained that Japan had threatened them 
with cancellation of $200,000,000 in con- 
tracts for reconstruction of the devastat- 
ed districts of Japan if this provision be 
enacted into law. The provision has re- 
ceived the unanimous approval in na- 
tional conventions of three great organ- 
izations—the American Legion, the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Grange. Its effect, if enacted, will be to 
exclude without further legislation, all 
the yellow and brown races of Asia, in- 
cluding Hindus, Malays, Chinese, Jap- 
anese and Philipinos—about half the 


others deserted. Next came a feed cor- 
ral, and after that the first saloon, a 
large tent across the front of which was 
hung a double sign bearing these legends, 
the one below the other, “The First 
Chance” and “The Last Chance.” A 
huge pile of empty bottles before the 
saloon testified to its prosperity. Some 
loiterers sat upon beer cases before the 
tent. Other men, attracted by the noise 
of the car, appeared in the door; inter- 
rupted in their drinking but unwilling 
to set down their glasses, which they 
raised in salute to the newcomers. 


The road swung sharply to the left, 
taking the course of a narrow ravine. 
There were many camps now, some 
tents, others improvised of ‘whatever 
materials were handy, still others open. 
The car had not trayersed this portion 
of the road for more than a hundred 
yards before the gulch debouched sud- 
denly into a narrow sloping valley or 
gentle swale between the hills, and the 
camp itself came into full view. 


Staley, however, gave but one moment 
to his survey of the town. He was look- 
ing beyond to the steep slope of the 
mountain, up which a line of freshly 
made dumps, at indefinite intervals, 
marked the course of somebody’s pros- 
pecting work. ‘That someone, likely 
Jimmy Rawlins, had been tracing out 
the course of his ledge was quite plain 
to Staley. It offered ideal sites for 
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VEN assuming, however, the enact- 
ment of such a provision into law 
and the rigid enforcement of her alien 
land law, California faces a grave prob- 
lem in the presence within the State of 
one hundred thousand or more Japanese, 
all of whom are entitled to remain in the 
State and engage in industrial or com- 
mercial pursuits, or work as farm labor- 
ers at wage, if they so desire. Thirty 
thousand or more of these are Califor- 
nia-born (there are over five thousand 
Japanese births yearly in California) 
and entitled therefore to full citizenship 
rights, including ownership of land. 
These rights are already being utilized 
as individuals come of age, to make place 
in the agricultural districts for their 
alien relatives and countrymen. ‘These 
native-born Japanese are, in the mass, 
and with notable individual exceptions, 
only less assimilable than their immi- 
grant parents, and furnish an additional 
problem in a dangerous dual citizenship 
which ties them to Japan. 
California feels that for years she has 


The “High-Graders” 
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tunneling, but the mine was yet too 
new for extensive development. 


There were many other dumps scat- 
tered indiscriminately about the _ hill 
sides. Some were small, others larger, 
but none gave evidence that the sur- 
face had been much more than scratched. 
Men could be seen working in the holes 
behind some of the dumps. At others, 
shovelfuls of dirt coming at short inter- 
vals to augment the dumps gave unde- 
niable evidence that some prospector was 
out of sight, but digging. From behind 
one of the larger of the dumps a gey- 
ser of dust spouted. It was followed 
by a loud blast; and a shower of rocks, 
large and small, fell upon the hillside, 
some of them dropping short of the road 
along which the car was passing, and 
barely missing some of the nearer tents. 


Only in size and setting and age did 
this new camp differ from a score of 
others which had dotted the Nevada 
desert during the past decade. Some 
had endured. Others had relapsed into 
desolation, over which coyotes howled 
their requiem. Sultana was laid out 
with some semblance of squareness, for 
it had been surveyed. Its site was in- 
corporated, for the townsite man is al- 
ways the second, often the first, upon 
the ground in the boom camp. 

Sultana was a collection of tents, tent 
houses, a few rough board shacks, some 
glaring square fronted saloons—one of 
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done her duty as a loyal State of the 
Republic in giving warning of a grave 
impending national danger and in oppos- 
ing it to the extent of her limited ay- 
thority. She has repeatedly urged Con- 
gressional action as the only effective 
remedy against the danger frankly point- 
ed out by President Roosevelt in permit- 
ting the growth in our midst of alien 
and unassimilable communities of Asiat- 
ics. She has no patience with the week- 
kneed Americanism which at the urge 
of halting diplomacy or commercial 
greed closes its eyes to the welfare of na- 
tion and race, under veiled threats of 
war or loss of trade. Her insistence, and 
the official investigations forced in con- 
sequence, have aided in arousing a gen- 
eral public sentiment. She hopes that 
Congress will take the necessary action 
before the Golden State first, her two 
sister Pacific Coast states next, and the 
remaining rich agricultural states of the 
Union in order of the attraction they 
offer, shall have passed under economic 
and racial control of the Japanese. For 
unfortunate Hawaii it is already too late. 


which was finished and doing business— 
three others in various stages of com- 
pletion, but all open for customers. 
‘There was a large frame hotel in pro- 
cess of construction, near which stood 
an immense tent, the annex which ac- 
commodated the transient and the citizen 
trade till the main building was finished. 
There were two merchandise stores, one 
almost completed, the other a little more 
than half, but both were heavily stocked 
and had to be guarded at night to pre- 
vent their stocks being stolen. ‘There 
were the offices of the townsite company 
and the doctor; three restaurants and 
the various other office and residence 
contraptions too numerous for descrip- 
tion that made the camp complete. 


HE streets, from which the sage 

brush had been but sparsely cleared, 
were far from deserted though the day 
was hot and shade at a premium. Men, 
some of whom were roughly clad, others 
wearing the apparel that marked them 
for gamblers, merchants or saloon keep- 
ers, were about. Two women sat with 
a crowd of loiterers before one of the 
saloons and regarded the car as it came 
to a stop before the hotel. ‘The auto- 


mobile stage from the railroad had ar- 
rived, but the arrival of a private car 
caused more than usual interest. Staley 
and Shorty had been recognized before 
their car had ca@im ta a stop. Now men 
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crowded about the auto with noisy and 
sincere greetings to the driver and with 
more reserved and significant welcome 
to the passenger, for Staley was a person 
of more than ordinary importance to the 
mining world. His presence here was 
momentous. If he remained, it would 
put the camp on the map. 

Staley, as soon as he could do so with- 
out being brusque or impolite, shoul- 
dered through the crowd that had gath- 
ered about the car and made his way 
into the tent office of the hotel. Soon 
he reappeared and went directly to 
Shorty, who was sitting in the car the 
center of a questioning crowd eager for 
news from the outside. ‘The crowd 
parted before Staley’s progress. 

“We can get a couple of cots,” he 
said briefly to Shorty, ““We’'ll unload 
the stuff and carry it inside. “Then you 
had better run back and help the young 
ladies.” 

“You don’t need to tell me that, Bill,” 
exclaimed Shorty, “You don’t happen to 
think that I’m gettin’ forgetful, do 
you?” 

A few of the crowd, hearing the 
reference to young ladies, began to ques- 
tion Shorty regarding their possible 
presence and predicament, but he shook 
his head. One of the questioners im- 
portuned, but was effectively silenced 
by Shorty’s “It’s none of your damned 
business, partner.” “The man apologized 
profusely but Shorty heard littie of it. 
He had turned his back and was hand- 
ing out baggage to Staley. 

Staley, as was his manner, went about 
the business of his visit, without osten- 
tation or loss of time. By the time 
Shorty and his car were out of sight, 
Staley had found out that Jimmy Raw- 
lins was working one of his claims on 
the mountain side above the camp, and 
had set out on foot in search of him. 


© AN ordinary observer Shorty 
Dain would have been taken as 
born to the Great Land of the Sage 
Brush, part of it. His easy gait and lithe 
action, his tanned skin and squinting, 
laughing eyes would have stamped him 
as a good natured cowboy, always eager 
for the good times of life and finding 
many of them, but for the fact that his 
mount was an automobile, and not a 
horse. 

Such an hypothesis, however, would 
have been incorrect, for he was a native 
of San Francisco, born somewhere in 
that indefinitely bounded district known 
as “South of Market.”’ By the time he 
was ten years of age, he knew every 
nook and cranny in the section between 
Market Street and the Potrero, and 
from the water front to the hills that 
marked the city’s western boundary, and 
a great deal of other parts of the city. 
Besides, he knew much of human nature. 
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At fifteen he had apprenticed to an 
iron works to learn the machinist’s 
trade. He had learned well and fast, 
for he had a natural adaptness for the 
work. During these four years of his 
apprenticeship he was dreaming, design- 
ing, building in his mind, great machines 
that would do wonderful things; and 
then, when he was graduated from his 
school of practicality, the automobile had 
come, and he forgot the machine shop 
for the machine. 


He had found his own and himself. 
His touch upon the old contraptions of 
engine and wheels and rubber upon 
which we now so condescendingly look 
back and call by many names, was 
that of the magician. Shorty made 
them run. He became known as a 
wizard with rebellious and recalcitrant 
automobiles. He did for them some- 
thing which made them do for him what 
they would do for few others. 


Out of his intimate knowledge of his 
craft he made money easily, and with 
this money he saw many of the bright 
spots of life. One of his employers hap- 
pened to be a man with mining in- 
terests across the Sierras. Being in need 
of a chauffeur who could not only drive 
a car, but build one on occasion, he of- 
fered Shorty a good salary to leave his 
work in the city and drive for the min- 
ing company. Shorty accepted the offer, 
at first more for the chance of seeing 
the new country, experiencing its ad- 
ventures, than by any reason of financial 
betterment. Shorty was one of that 
peculiar type of man whom finances, 
beyond his daily needs, worries little. 

His first days on the desert produced 
only a deep repugnance for it. He would 
have deserted his employer and returned 
to the coast but for the promise he had 
given to remain a year. Before the year 
was half gone the desert had caught 
and claimed Shorty Dain. Its vastness, 
drab and dry; its scorching days in sum- 
mer and freezing days in winter, must 
have held what his soul craved, and 
even then Shorty could not have anal- 
yzed this great change which had come 
over him and made him satisfied. 

When the year was up, the mining 
company had failed miserably. Shorty 
had to attach the car he drove to secure 
his back wages. He ultimately got the 
car and with it entered the rent service 
at a time when an automobile was cap- 
able of making nearly as much money 
as a narrow gauge railroad. He had 
owned several machines since this old 
one upon which he looked back with 
fond memory, and each one had been a 
little better than its predecessor. 


HORTY DAIN knew Jimmy Raw- 
lins well enough to say that they 
were more than ordinary friends, but 
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now he gave little thought to whether 
or not Jimmy’s strike would make a 
mine. Shorty was thinking little of 
serious things. He had seen with his 
own eyes the germinating boom, and he 
knew from experience into what it 
would develop. Adventure was in his 
blood. He was happy. He sang a good 
deal as he let his car roll swiftly down 
the grade, but his words contained not 
so much of chivalry as did his thoughts. 
If his thoughts could have been writ- 
ten they would have left the impression 
that he was some modern knight errant 
rushing in his trustworthy equipage to 
succor two lovely maidens, stranded in 
a disabled flivver. 

In less than five minutes from his 
start, he slowed his car up as he passed 
the one in which the two girls still sat. 
‘They smiled their gratitude as he passed. 
When a short distance behind their car, 
he dexterously turned on the narrow 
grade, and returning, parked his car im- 
mediately ahead in a position from which 
he could conveniently hitch his tow rope 
to theirs. ‘The girl with the blue eyes 
must have divined his intention, for her 
expression instantly changed from pleas- 
ure to bewilderment, almost chagrin. 
She alighted and advanced to meet 
Shorty as he came back. 


‘Won't you please try and see if you 
can find out what is the matter with 
our car?” she asked, “It will be so 
humiliating to be towed into camp. The 
pesky thing just stopped, and two hours 
of coaxing and cranking and—almost 
cussing wouldn't make it go. It is so 
contrary.” 

‘‘A little cussin’ now and then is prac- 
ticed by the best of men,” Shorty quoted, 
and added, “and women some times.”’ 


“Oh, I did say a few words that 
wouldn’t look well in print, but really 
[ didn’t know just what to say to it. 
You can swear if you want to. If your 
words get too hot we'll stop up our 
ears. It might make it go, and I can’t 
bear to be towed into camp.” She was 
quite serious, so serious that Shorty 
could not repress his easy smile. 

“T’ll look her over first,” he replied, 
“and if that won’t do, maybe I’ll speak 
a few kind words to her.” 

‘The brown eyed girl had sat, her chin 
in her hands, regarding the other two 
sadly, half hopelessly. Now she alight- 
ed as Shorty came up. 

“You're mighty good,” she said with 
more in her tone than in her words. 
‘“T am sure you can make it go.” 


“T’ll try,” was Shorty’s reply, as he 
started his examination. 

Knowing the disorders which are like- 
ly to affect automobiles, he tackled the 
most probable source of trouble first, 
the ignition. ‘The wiring was apparent- 


(Continued on page 142) 
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The Editor’s Brief Case 


"THE grizzly bear has been hibernating for a long time, 

but in response to popular demand he has at last re- 
turned to his accustomed haunts on Overland’s cover, and 
occasionally sticks his fierce head out from some unexpected 
retreat on the inner pages. He’s the same bear which Bret 
Harte introduced in Overland’s first number, almost 56 years 
ago. Civilization has not quite driven him to cover. 


"THE Long Distance Interviews which from time to time 

appear in Overland over the signature of ‘Torrey Connor 
are accounts of actual conversations—in person and through 
correspondence—over a term of years. It is a presentation of 
the human side of these noted persons as only this writer 
could give it. 


Net all pictural art lies in painting; indeed during the 

past decade the art of etching has assumed increasing 
prominence on the West Coast. In this issue is the first 
of a series of articles which will from time to time appear in 
Overland, covering the establishment and progress of this 
art in California. 


T is not alone her native born who love California. The 

native is, indeed, somewhat inclined to accept as a common- 
place those things which to the newer arrivals are sources of 
unending joy. And sometimes those who adopt the state 
delight are giving concrete evidence of their appreciation of 
California and its beauty of scene and tradition. 

Among these new arrivals is Charles Granger Blanden, 
now of San Diego. Mr. Blanden brings to this poetic atmos- 
phere his own background of attainment as a lyricist, and 
California claims him now as one of her singers. Deeply 
interested in the advancement of the poetic art, Mr. Blanden 
offers through historic Overland Monthly a substantial prize 
for a brief lyric, announcement of which is found elsewhere. 


CALIF ORNIA has an art tradition which is exceptionally 
rich in romance. Little of it has ever been written, and 
as a consequence it is probably that much has been irrecover- 
ably lost. The older artists, such as William Keith and Thad 
Welch, hold place in the minds of the younger generation as 
painters merely; it is forgotten that they were men in Cali- 
fornia during its golden period, and that as men they were 
part of its adventure and romance. 

Probably not one in ten thousand knows that Thad 
Welch lived in his own life a career as colorful as any adven- 
ture story of today. Overland is fortunate in being able to 
present to its readers the first installment of his biography, 
a chronicle fresh from the sympathetic hand of Helen Vernon 
Reid. Whatever estimate today’s generation may place upon 
his canvases—and there is a tendency in some groups of 
modernists to decry the poetic loveliness of his paintings as 
being ‘‘too representational’’—it cannot be denied that Thad 
Welch was a man. 


S San Francisco a “Union Town?” Or is it, as has 
been claimed recently, becoming an “Open Shop” town? 
It is a question of interest no matter where one’s sympathies 
lie, for upon the harmonious and equitable relation of Capital 
to Labor—or Labor to Capital, if you prefer—depends San 
Francisco’s prosperity. Overland is sufficiently interested to 
endeavor to ascertain just what the situation is. Anna Dondo 
tells this month, in a preliminary article, what she finds. 


PERHAPS the romance of the West centers in California, 

but it is a romance which overflows to east and north 
and south. Across the Sierras to the east is a region wherein 
stand “ghost towns,” their wind-blown streets silent except 
for the whispering sands, the buildings holding but echoing 
vacancy ; deserted save for the specters of the past. “Time was 
—not so long ago—that these were seething with eager hu- 
manity. ‘The now lifeless windows were filled with the lights 
and shadows of weaving thousands. ‘The air was vibrant 
with the excitement of the mining camp in its first burst 
of life. And that is the period of which Charles H. Snow 
writes in his “High Graders.” It’s a story of golden adven- 
ture, and of increasing interest. 


ALIFORNIA’S Japanese problem is so little understood 

in the Middle West and East—there is so much of mis- 
representation and exaggeration—that a fair and sane pres- 
entation of conditions as they exist today is most timely. 


It is doubtful if there is any man the country over who 
is better qualified to speak on this subject than V. S. Mce- 
Clatchy. A native of California, a life-long newspaper man 
both in tradition and experience, McClatchy’s love for the 
state has caused him to throw his influence against the tn- 
restricted influx of this alien race. His sincerity of purpose - 
has been coupled with absolute fairness, an attitude which is 
frankly recognized by the Japanese and their various associa- 
tions. ‘The statement in this issue of Overland as to existing 
conditions in the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys of 
California may be accepted as fact. 


It is interesting, in connection with this fight of Mc- 
Clatchy’s to save California to the white race, to know that 
it was his father who saved California to the Union. Back 
in those strenous days when the state was divided in senti- 
ment between the North and South, word was carried to 
James McClatchy, generally spoken of as the founder of the 
Sacramento “Bee,” and at that time sheriff of Sacramento 
County, that there was a well-advanced plot to turn over to 
the Confederacy the United States army forces at Benicia 
commanded by General Albert Sidney Johnston. McClatchy 
sent word by the pony express to President Lincoln, and in 
response to that warning General Sumner arrived in Calli- 
fornia under secret instructions and peremptorily relieved 
Johnston of his command. 
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IZE—CONTESTS 


FOR 


Short Stories and Poems 


ARTICULARS are given below of various prizes which are to be awarded through Overland Monthly during the current 
Prear. It is Overland’s desire that these contests shall bring forth the work of the younger writers as well as that of 
those who have “arrived,” and to that end the two chief contests have been confined to anonymously submitted manuscripts. 
The short story contest is confined, through the restrictions made by its donors, within certain limits which should 

aid in opening an almost untouched field of material for the story writer. The “Blanden Prize Contest’ for poetry is un- 
restricted as to subject, but Overland hopes that it will bring out some real Western verse by poets who know whereof 


they speak. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH LEAGUE OF AMERICAN PEN 
WOMEN SHORT STORY PRIZE 


Desirous of interesting California writers in the vast 
amount of available material in the California of today, 
the San Francisco Branch, League of American Pen Women, 
offers through Overland Monthly a prize of 


FIFTY DOLLARS 


to be awarded in July under the following terms: 


The story, to be from 4,000 to 6,000 words in length, 
must be by a bona fide resident of California. 


The locale is to be that of Alta California, or that part 
of the state north of the Tehachapi. 


The story must be of the California of today and must 
deal in its atmosphere or in its action with a California 
industry, or some present day problem of the state. It 
should not, however, be propaganda or “boost” literature. 


Stories will be judged both as to perfection of construc- 
tion and technique, and as to their presentation of Alta 
California life of today. 


Manuscript must be submitted anonymously and bear 
no mark of identification other than the title. (The approx- 
imate number of words should appear on title page). 
Accompanying the manuscript should be a sealed envelope 
bearing the title of the story only. Enclosed in the sealed 
envelope should be (a) stamped and addressed envelope 
for return of manuscript, and (b) a slip bearing title of 
story, and name and address of author. 


The story must be an original work and previously 
unpublished, in its submitted form or otherwise. The winning 
story becomes the property of Overland Monthly without 
further compensation. 


The judges will give “honorable mention” to the six 
stories, in order, which in their opinion rank next the prize 
winning tale. 


The contest is open to subscribers and non-subscribers 
alike. 


Manuscript submitted in this contest must reach Over- 
land Monthly not later than July 1, 1924. Address all 
manuscript (only one may be submitted by each contestant) 
to Short Story Contest Editor, Overland Monthly, 825 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco. 


THE 
CHARLES GRANGER BLANDEN PRIZE FOR POETRY 


Overland Monthly takes pleasure in announcing that 
it is enabled to offer a prize for the best lyric of 30 lines or 
less which may be submitted in competition under the terms 
of the contest. 


FIFTY DOLLARS 


is offered for 


THE BEST LYRIC 


of thirty lines or less. 


Contest Conditions 


All manuscript must be submitted anonymously, without 
distinguishing mark other than the title. Each manuscript 
must be accompanied by a sealed envelope which bears 
upon its outside nothing but the TITLE OF THE POEM, 
and which contains a slip bearing (a) Title, (b) Name and 
Address of Writer. 


Lyrics must be in English, typed, and not more than 
thirty lines in length. 


Only one lyric may be entered by each contestant. 


There is no restriction as to subject, but the treatment 
must be lyrical. (Please refer to the dictionary for the 
definition of a lyric as a personal expression, and be governed 
accordingly). 


No postage should be included as no manuscripts will 
be returned, all being destroyed at the close of the contest. 


Manuscript should be mailed to reach the Overland 
office not later than August 1, 1924. 


Address: Poetry Contest Editor, Overland Monthly 
825 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


The judges—the names will be announced later—will 
make first, second and third choice among the submitted 
lyrics, only the first award to receive a prize. Overland re- 
serves the right to select among the remaining submissions 
approximately twenty which it may publish, either in Over- 
land or with the prize lyrics in brochure form. There will be 
no other compensation for lyrics thus published than the 
honor of their inclusion, and it is understood that all con- 
testants in entering the competition accept these terms. 

The contest closes August 1, 1924, and the result will be 
announced in the October issue. 

The prize winning lyric becomes the exclusive property 
of the Overland Monthly. 


The contest for the Charles Granger Blanden Prize is 
open to subseribers and non-subscribers alike, and to resi- 
dents of any country. 


TWO ADDITIONAL PRIZES OF $25 EACH 


are offered by Overland’s Subscription Department to go only to Overland Subscribers. 
It 


the winner of the League of American Pen Women 


Prize, or the Blanden Prize, is at the time of submission 


of manuscript a paid subscriber to Overland, the Subscriber's Prize of $25 will be added to the other prize and both go 
to the one person. If the winners of these prizes are not subscribers and the winners of second place can qualify, then the 
Subscriber's Prizes will go to them or to the third selection of the judges if both first and second fail to qualify. 

For the purpose of this contest a paid subscriber shall be considered one who holds the regular receipt of Overland 
Monthly or its agents for a paid-in-advance subscription of not less than one year. 

Announcement is also made of The Overland Annual Prize of Fifty Dollars, to be awarded for the BEST SHORT 


STORY published in Overland in 1924. No restrictions are made 


in this connection. 


The names of judges for the various contests will be made as soon as arrangements have been completed. 
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The Wailing Lady 


and saw, lying very still, almost 

under the table, a blurred bundle 
of white. An inner door hung creakingly 
open and the rooms was full of the acid 
smell of powder. He knelt beside the 
body of the man on the floor and felt 
fumblingly for the heart, but even as he 
did so he knew that the man was dead. 
Simpson rose and looked at Jerry 
slumped forward in a chair. The pistol 
had fallen from his nerveless hand to the 
floor. His face was white, and his ab- 
normally long arms hung supinely at his 
side. Without a word Simpson left the 
cabin; Johnson followed almost at his 
heels. 

“Don’t leave me, Jack,” he whim- 
pered, “I—I don’t want to be left 
alone.” 

Simpson bent over the body on the 
road. Slowly he arose and pointed an 
accusing finger at the trembling man at 
his side. 

“A hell of a mess you’ve got us in 
with your drunken folly. What did 
you shoot ’em for, anyway?” 

Johnson shuddered, seeming on the 
point of complete physical collapse. All 
the fight and bluster had gone from him. 

“T couldn’t help it, Jack,” he began 
in a voice he strove vainly to control. 
“Tt was the damn wind made me do it. 
As soon as that guy came out on the road 
the wind began to yell at me: ‘Kill him! 
Kill him! Kill him! dead men tell no 
tales!’ and then something, I don’t know 
what, but something, mind you, made 
me fire that pistol !”’ 

He paused wiping the moisture from 
his face with the sleeve of his coat. 
“And then,” he continued, as Simpson 
remained silent and aloof, “that same 
something seemed to fairly push me into 
the cabin, and just as I got to the door 
I saw a white figure coming toward me. 
I got scared and fired again. That’s 
the truth, Jack, so help me!” 

There was nothing supernatural 
about it to Simpson. Johnson was drunk 
and in a sudden uncontrollable impulse 
had killed the men. His story was ab- 
surd; the ravings of a disordered mind. 
Self preservation was now the domi- 
nant issue. In order to save himself he 
must help Jerry destroy all evidence of 
his crimes. The cabin and its grew- 
some contents must be destroyed by fire. 
Neighbors seeing the ruins would nat- 
urally think the cabin had burnt dur- 
ing the night and its inmates perished in 
the flames. 

Simpson explained his plan and they 
set to work, liberally saturating the cabin 


Si flashed his torch around 


By B. G. ROUSSEAU 


(Conclusion) 


inside and out with coal oil. Before 
applying the match they made a thor- 
ough search of the place for the hidden 
wealth Reynolds was said to have se- 
creted there, but beyond a few trinkets, 
nothing was found. When all was in 
readiness the body of Reynolds was 
placed just within the door and the place 
fired. With an angry puff the greedy 
flames sprang to life. Higher and higher 
they rose until the dark forest and the 
surrounding country were alive with 
their lurid glare. 


Suddenly, hovering around the fiery 
furnace, Simpson thought he saw a white 
figure, dancing backward and forward, 
her diaphanous garments held just be- 
yond the reach of the flames, tantaliz- 
ingly. As they reached out hot, passion- 
ate arms to grasp her, she swayed grace- 
fully out of reach, up and away. Fi- 
nally with a mighty roar and a muffled 
bellow of triumph, the flames reached 
upward, grasped the elusive spirit, and 
pulled her down, down into their glow- 
ing heart, and at that moment, the wind, 
with a last mighty shriek, died and was 
gone. 


The men raked-the ashes over care- 
fully, then retraced their steps toward 
the town. Simpson thought of Zelda 
and her prophecy: “I see trouble and 
sorrow and death—and blood!’ she 
had said. For the first time in his ma- 
terialistic life he was tempted to believe 
there were forces around him of which 
he knew nothing. ‘There had _ been 
undefined voices in the wind, he had felt 
them all day. He had often heard of 
the supernatural, but his skepticism 
kept him from placing any credence in 
what he could not understand. He was 
not a believer in the occult because he 
was a pagan whose beliefs were nil, but 
tonight’s experience had wrought a 
change in him, shattering his disbeliefs 
around his head like a house of cards. 
Emerging from the woods he was aroused 
from his thoughts by the sight of the 
saloon lying silent and dark before them. 


He gave the signal they had agreed 
upon and Big Lem admitted them. 
Simpson entered first, Jerry skulking in 
his wake. Without a word the latter 
made his way to the table where the 
bottle and glasses stood. He raised the 
bottle to his lips, where it clicked against 
his chattering teeth, and drank greedily. 


“What's the matter with him?” de- 
manded Big Lem. His tone was quiet, 


but there was an ominious glitter in his 
small eyes. 

In a few graphic ¢entences Simpson 
sketched the night’s doings. As Manners 
listened a cold rage possessed him. His 
huge frame trembled; and he clenched 
his hairy hands until the knuckles 
showed white through the skin. With a 
tremendous effort of will he controlled 
himself. He realized that it was now 
too late for recriminations. For awhile 
he sat silent and thoughtful then heaved 
his huge bulk from the chair and went 
over to a small safe set in the wall. 
Opening it he took out a handful of 
paper money. Only too well he realized 
that the only way for safety to himself 
lay in getting his tools out of the coun- 
try. It suddenly dawned on him that 
he had been skating on perilously thin 
ice which had broken at last. 

Johnson accepted his share of the 
money mechanically, his mind too be- 
fuddled to realize what was taking place. 
Simpson after a brief mental struggle, 
stuffed the bills in his pocket. They were 
a means to an end; they would enable 
him to realize his dream of going to 
Eastern Oregon, and in time he might 
even hope to see Zelda again. 

The men arose and Big Lem opened 
the door. “See that you’re well out of 
the country by daylight,” was his parting 
injunction, “and you, Jerry, better cut 
out the booze. If you don’t, some time 
you'll spill tonight’s doings and then—” 
he passed his hand significantly across 
his neck and the wretched Jerry seeing 
it, shuddered. 

The door closed upon them, and si- 
lently, like shadows of the night, they 
went their separate ways. 3 

Simpson plunged again through the 
woods. By taking a short cut he knew 
he would quickly reach the highway. 
Here he would walk to a distant town 
where he would take the early morning 
train. He tramped on stolidly with bent 
head ; his chief feeling one of disappoint- 
ment that he had not seen Zelda before 
leaving. 

Simpson was well aware of the dan- 
ger he was in through Jerry’s mad deed. 
Indeed, he had realized the risk from the 
moment he had impulsively agreed with 
Big Lem and Jerry to rob Reynolds 
and Mclvor, but someway he had had 
faith in his own ability and resource- 
fulness to get away with it. That the 
plan had failed, and through no fault 
of his, did not lessen his peril. He had 
an instinctive feeling that sooner or 
later the hand of the law he had out- 
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THE LITTLE TIGRESS 

HESE strange nineteen adventures 

are “taken out of the dust of 
Mexico” by Wallace Smith; the fifteen 
illustrations are from his field notebook. 
The publishers are G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
and they are dead right in calling this 
book a work of genius and more than 
merely exciting stories. 

First, then who is Wallace Smith, 
unknown to any “Who’s Who” com- 
pendium? He is an American artist 
who has lived and ridden, laughed and 
sung and suffered with the men and 
women of whom he writes. An artist, 
already acclaimed for tremendous power 
and originality, he chose to ignore the 
early promise of fame. He abruptly 
and somewhat mysteriously left the stu- 
dios to become an eager wanderer on 
the trail of life. “Then he bobbed up 
in Mexico in seething revolutionary 
days. “There came back stories of his 
adventures, long desert marches; swift 
raids by night; playing banda rillo in 
the bull-ring; the report that he had 
perished on a forlorn campaign; the 
miracle of his escape from death in front 
of the firing squad. At last he was 
brought out of Mexico, dying with the 
torture of a desert illness. He recov- 
ered—and went back to Mexico! 

Out of such a romance of real life, 
comes this book which is a straightfor- 
ward account of grim happenings in a 
land of bandits, revolutionists, grim 
fighters, proud hidalgos and oppressed 
descendants of old-time Indians. In 
many respects the book gives us a new 
picture of the people south of the Rio 
Grande, and one which should help 
Americans to a better understanding of 
Mexico’s difficulties. 

In seven pages, with one picture, the 
study called ‘““Greaser and Gringo”’ tells 
more than one gets from some of the 
pretentious recent books of travel along 
the main roads to a few large towns. 
Another sketch, the last in the volume, 
“Dust of Mexico Again,” is beyond 
praise in its pathos and simplicity. 


Charles H. Shinn. 


CHILDREN OF LONELINESS 


HIS book, a collection of short 

stories by that remarkable Russian 
Jewess, Miss Anzia Zesierska, has won 
instant approval by the best critics in 
America because, we discover as we 
read, she has done far more than to ex- 
press the feelings of new-comers to this 
country; her work reaches out to the 
larger problems of American social, 
educational and business life. One can 
go still further and say that the whole 
spirit of the book is international, and 
full of human fellowship which is above 
all creeds or racial differences. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 125) 


‘The author came to America as an 
immigrant in 1901, at the age of sixteen, 
struggled, suffered, worked at anything 
that offered, was naturalized in 1912, 
began to write stories of East Side life 
by 1918 which at once made friends for 
her among editors and readers. One of 
her early stories, ““The Fat of the Land”’ 
was called the best short story published 
in this country. ‘Then she published 
“Hungry Hearts” and “Salome.” Read- 
ers everywhere soon discovered that 
these stories, and indeed everything she 
wrote was, as William Lyon Phelps 
once said, “desperately true to life.” 
Gertrude Atherton speaks of the young 
writer’s “sheer genius, fighting its way 
toward fuller expression.” 

‘The best thing in the present volume, 
published by Funk & Wagnalls, are 
these: “An Immigrant among the Edi- 
tors,” “To the Stars,” and “The Song 
of ‘Triumph.” Interesting, also, is 
Richard Duffy’s interview with Anzia 
Yezierska, which was syndicated over 
the country. But the worthwhile quali- 
ties of the book reach far beyond any- 
thing of that sort. ‘This author’s fu- 
ture values depend upon her avoidance 
of sensationalism and her continued faith 
in all that is best in human nature. 


(Funk Wagnalls Co. $2.00 net). 
—Charles H. Shinn. 


SOCRATES 

N ‘Thomas Starr King California 

possessed a national figure. If the 
present generation is inclined to accept 
this author and lecturer as one of the 
traditions of California’s golden age, 
and to pass the tradition by with scant 
knowledge or understanding, there are 
those who insist upon his recognition. 

Ernest Carroll Moore rescues from 
oblivion one of King’s orations, that on 
Socrates, and places it once more within 
our reach. ‘The text followed is that 
of the volume published in 1877, con- 
taining Mr. King’s addresses, entitled 
Substance and Show. As an introduc- 
tion the author gives a brief biography 
of this friend and contemporary of Bret 
Harte. It is a volume which should be 
in the hands of every son of the West 
who loves California—this because of 
its association. It should form a part 
of the library of those who would renew 
and expand their appreciation of the 
Greek page and philosopher. 

Socrates, An Oration by Thos. 
Starr King. Harr Wagner Co., San 
lrancisco. 
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HERE’S a quantity of “out door” 
verse written and printed, much 
of it obviously insincere, a little of it 
quite as obviously written because of a 
real love for and understanding of Na- 
ture forces the expression. Few recent 
volumes fall so inevitably within the lat- 
ter class as does ““The Cabin Book,” a 
modest volume in white by Maude 
Beatrice Hoque, just from the press of 
Hart Wagner. 

The author is one of those who ac- 
cepted the Government’s invitation to 
homestead, taking up her claim forty- 
five miles from a railroad in the soli- 
tude of the Rockies. Each poem—and 
many of these verses really deserve the 
title—is a personal experience. Collec- 
tively they present a vivid picture of the 
three years spent in this isolated spot. 
‘There was loneliness—its intensity crops 
up in line after line—but there was 
also beauty, and close approach to That 


Which Lies Above and Beyond. 


From much which might be quoted, 
only this: 


THE SAME FAMILY TREE 


Today I stood in the Big Horn Mountains 
Among stately hosts of cedar tree. 
They were whispering all the time, 
Whispering to seeded pine cones 

About maternity. 

And snuggled close and whispering 
Were the warm sunny knolls. 

They had bedded themselves down 

At the mountains’ feet, 

To born in a blood red crush 


The juniper hedge and thorn tree brush. 


Even the canyons’ slender meadows, 
strolling 

Through early shadows into the day, 

They were whispering to their season's 
offspring— 

Broad shouldered 
colored hay. 

hut tell me, O tall bearded mountains 

And your offspring that be! 

What do you whisper to your kin, 

The bearded mountains of the sea 

Harr Wagner Co., San Francisco. 


stacks of mulatto 


CULTIVATED EVERGREENS 

HE Macmillan Company of New 

York, who have done more for 
American horticulture than any other 
firm, have issued a large royal octavo 
volume bearing the above title. It seems 
to us an essential for everyone who cares 
anything at all for evergreen trees in 
gardens, lawns, parks, avenues, around 
homes, and wherever they can be grown. 
‘The book is fully illustrated, and in- 
cludes many native California species. 
It is amazingly cheap at its net price of 
seven and a half dollars. 

Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, for years Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture at Cornell, mod- 
estly hides much of his work under the 
word “edited.”” But his encyclopedias 
and other work of the monumental sort 
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Regular prices, $1.65, $1.10, 55c. 


To complete our files we need 


Old Copies of 
Overland 


Among other issues we require the 


following: 


All of volumes 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
15 and 16, (old series) and vol- 
umes ], 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (new series). 


We also need a few copies of the 


issue of July, 1921. 


If you have any of the above, or 


numbers of any year prior 


to 1906, advise 


Overland Monthly 
825 PHELAN BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Telegraph Hill Players 


Present | 


“The Showing Up of Blanco Posnet” 


By BerNarp SHAW 


and 


“Countess Julia” 


By AucGusT STRINDBERG 


PLAZA THEATRE 


February 15th, 16th and 17th 


“ Angels’ Flight” 


By Miriam ALLEN DEForp 


If you are interested in joining The Telegraph Hill Players or receiving notices 
of their performances, address 1413 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Phone 
- Kearny 1535. Season tickets (10 admissions, good any time, $1.65 seats) $10. 


A Little Talk on Thrift 


By S. W. STRAUS 
President cAmerican Society of Thrift 


T IS a matter of interest and im- 

portance that greater public attention 
is being given to the development of 
our latent water power resources. Scien- 
tists have calculated that the maximum 
of potential water power in the United 
States exceeds 54,000,000 horsepower 
of which we have only utilized about 
9,000,000 horsepower for commercial 
purposes. 

A better idea of what these figures 
mean is gained when one understands 
that one hydraulic horse power is equal 
to about eight tons of coal energy. 


Something like 40 per cent of our 
total possible horse power is to be found 
in the states forming the Pacific Coast 
division. Montana apparently leads all 
other states in water power possibilities 
as 8 per cent of the nation’s supply is 
found within the borders of that com- 
monwealth. New York State possesses 
about 3 per cent of the nation’s avail- 
able amount. 


Our lakes and streams possess a 
wealth of fabulous value and our neglect 
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WHY IS A POET 


(Continued from page 121) | 
MASTERY 
“Fate? I met her long ago— 


Met and measured will and strength. 
Whipped of her, I came to know 
How to whip herself, at length. 


First | fought her, brute to brute; 
Every blow she smote me sore, 
Dazed, and mad with rage, and mute 
Only struck I back the more. 


Striking blindly, striking hard 
And forever striking wide— 
With a broken arm for guard, 
With a broken head beside. 


So she mauled me as she would, 

So she bullied me the while; 

Till I dropped my arms and stood— 
Stood and whipped her with a smile!” 


sy 


The P. 1., hopefully: “Perhaps you 
agree with Clarance Urmy, that to be a 
true poet, one must be able to give ex- 
quisite impressions ?”’ 

Dr. Lummis agrees, with reservations: 
“Um! I should say that when a thing 
is easier to write than not to, it may 
turn out fairly well.” 


to more thoroughly take advantage of 
our water power possibilities probably 
constitutes one of our greatest sources 
of national waste. 


This country leads the nations of the 
world in potential water power re- 
sources. In fact, about 30 per cent 
of the world’s supply may be found 
here. Canada ranks second, China third 
and Russia fourth. 


As our nation grows in population, 
and the cost of mining and transporting 
coal becomes more difficult and expen- 
sive it will be necessary to draw more 
and more upon our natural power sup- 
ply. It is within the range of possi- 
bilities that this great storehouse of 
wealth will as the years go by become 
more and more a contributing element 
to our national leadership in the im- 
portant affairs of mankind. It is a 


matter of such far reaching consequence 
that there should be no neglect of it 
through lack of information or under- 
standing. 
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Safety 


6 and 614%. Ask for 


Booklet C-1430 


Fifty Cities 
79 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 


(Continued from page 132) 


raged would reach out and bring him to 
account. He had no faith in Jerry’s 
ability to keep sober. He was bound to 
talk some time. 

At last he reached the highway. He 
pulled his hat over his eyes to shut out 
the rising sun and walked briskly. In 
less than an hour he reached the station. 
The train was just ready to pull out 
and he jumped quickly on board with- 
out stopping to buy a ticket. As the 
heavy coaches rumbled over the track, 
gaining in momentum every moment, 
something of his gloomy forebodings 
left him. By night he would be in San 
Francisco. Once in the city he would 
get a room and stay there until the next 
day, when he would board the north 
bound train. He relaxed with closed 
eyes. 

* * * 


Karly that same morning a farmer 
and his son bound for Los Gatos, passed 
the Reynolds cabin and saw the place 
had been burned, presumably during 
the night. They dismounted to investi- 
gate and poking in the ruins were hor- 
rified to discover the half burnt body 
of Reynolds, a gaping bullet hole in the 
head. Enough of it remained for iden- 
tification, and to tell its mute and tragic 
story. The flames had entirely consumed 
the cabin, and a few charred bones 


The Certainty of 


The record of this House, now 42 years 
without loss to any client, is the best assur- 
ance an investor can have of the certainty 
of prompt payment of Straus Bonds. 

Write for the reasons for this record, and 
current offerings of sound bonds, yielding 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 - Offices in more than - Incorporated 


523 South Spring Street 
Los ANGELES 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 


at 46th St. at Madison St. 
New YorK CHICAGO 
42 Years Without Loss to Any Investor | | 
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were all that were left of Alex Mcl vor. 
The men departed hurriedly and _noti- 
fied the sheriff's office. machinery 
of the law was put in motion, and be- 
fore night Big Lem Manners was placed 
in jail. He at once hired the best lawyer 
in town, and on his advice relapsed into 
silence. che second morning Johnson 
was apprehended in San Diego, and al- 
most at the same time Simpson was ar- 
rested at the Oakland mole. Both were 
returned to Los Gatos where the trial 
took place. 


From the first Big Lem maintained 
his attitude of taciturnity, but Jerry, in 
a vain effort to save himself, turned 
State’s evidence. ‘The court proceedings, 
owing to the unsavory reputation of 
Manners and Johnson, were short. Both 
were sentenced to hang, while Simpson 
was given a year in the penitentiary for 
his share in the night’s work. Manners 
was found equally guilty with Johnson, 
despite the fact it was shown he had 
nothing to do with the actual killing, 
was not, in fact, even on the spot, nev- 
ertheless it was clearly proved that he 
planned the robbery, and was a party 
thereto, which made him technically 
guilty of the larger crime. ‘The only 
thing that could be brought against 
Simpson was his willing participation in 
the robbery, and for that intent he must 


has incomparable Tone—the | 
one quality above all others 
which makes a real piano. | 
The exquisite tone of the 
Vose Grand distinguishes it 
from all other pianos. 

We Challenge Comparisons 

Write for our beautifully 
illustrated catalog and floor 
pattern of the Vose Grand, 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


pay the penalty with one year of his 
life. 

Just before the men were removed 
to Folsom, Zelda paid her first visit to 
Simpson. All during the trial she had 
kept away from him, but now that it 
was over, and she was free from Big 
Lem, she wanted to see him. They met, 
under the watchful eyes of the sheriff 
in the latter’s office. Zelda was waiting 
as Simpson was brought in. She wore 
a simple black dress over which was a 
scarlet sweater, and on her heavy, blue- 
black hair was twisted a silk handker- 
chief to match. As Simpson appeared 
she raised her dark eyes to his, and in 
them he read a mute appeal for under- 
standing. For a moment they stood si- 
lently regarding each other, then Zelda 
took a hesitating step forward. Her lips 
formed the word, “Jack—” ‘The next 
moment she was in his arms. He pressed 
his lips to her silken hair and the back 
of her neck where the long braids part- 
ed, as he whispered, so low that only 
her ears caught the words: 

‘Tell me that you love me, Zelda, 
and will wait for me?” but even as he 
asked the question he knew what her 
answer would be. 

Her glowing eyes, her soft lips pressed 
to his gave him her reply. He did not 
need her assurance: “ There’s never 


(Continued on page 143) 
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cA Gift of Distinction 


In ordering 
mention make 
of your Car. 


Order 
Today! 


Price com- 
plete ready 
to attach 


ALMA DE BRETTEVILLE 
SPRECKELS 
(Continued from page 103) 


is essentially feminine—not in an ob- 
jective sense, but in essence. It out- 
tongues all spoken words in memory of 
those who made the supreme sacrifice 
for a principle. It is a splendid ex- 
emplification of the ideals of a grand 
dame of today. It gives enduring form 
to the aspirations of the woman of the 
future. Mrs. Spreckles herself speaks 
the last word in present day develop- 
ment. 


BEATRICE GRIMSHAFH , the au- 
thor of “The Sands of Oro” is an Eng- 
lishwoman who spends most of her time 
on her coral island overlooking the 
China Straits. Like most of her country- 
men, Miss Grimshaw is an intrepid ex- 
plorer. She has taken tea on cannibal 
islands where the natives cook human 
flesh in sago leaves after the manner of 
hot tamales; cruised among uninhabited 
islands, and dived among the coral reefs 
to floors of pearl shell. The waters 
swarm with sharks, but there is very 
little danger, says Miss Grimshaw, for 
they are easily scared by loosening the 
wrist of the diver’s dress and releasing 
some of the air. 


Beauty Monogram Auto Signal 


CA tail lamp and stop signal 
combined, including, an illu- 
minated interchangeable name 
or monogram of automobile. 


CAN be installed on any car 
in a few minutes and without 
any alterations to the car. Full 
directions are enclosed in box. 


"Give 
Your Daughter 


a training that will mean her fu- 
ture success! 


“‘No wasted time here—courses 
are short, practical—discipline is 
firm. 


“Write to Heald’s Business Col- 
lege, Van Ness at Post, San Fran- 
cisco for complimentary booklet 
about courses.” 


FORGOTTEN GOLD 
(Continued from page 120) 


He laboriously reached back under his 
pillow and drew forth a folded sheet of 
paper. “Open it,” he said. 

Brandon unfolded the soiled, torn 
sheet and smoothed it out before the 
watching eyes of the sick man. It was 
a roughly penciled map of Panther Can- 
yon, showing the old trail as it zig- 
zagged back and forth across the nar- 
row, rocky gorge. . 

Jessie’s brother pointed to a cross that 
marked the trail far up near the head- 
waters of the stream. “Gold there,” he 
whispered. “I found it. You go. It’s 
yours. It'll never be any use to me. 
You know that.” 

The broken man reached under the 
pillow again, drew out a piece of quartz 
streaked and spotted with gold and 
handed it to Brandon. That it was 
immensely rich, Brandon could see at a 
glance. 

“Will you go?” the weak voice was 
touchingly eager. 

“T have no right—” but while he hesi- 
tated, the other spoke. 

“Please go. Get it for Jessie. She 

Brandon did not know when Jessie 
had come in, but she was there beside 


him; and as he looked up and met her 
eyes he saw that which set his heart 
pounding. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I'll go.” 


As Garber lay back on his pillow, 
Brandon followed Jessie outside to the 
little pine-railed porch. Her hand crept 
into his, and he held it tightly, waiting 
for her to speak. 


They looked out over the tops of the 
great pines that swayed and murmured 
in the dusk. A warm breath wafted up 
from the old mine bed beyond in the 
shadows. 

“Look,” the girl bade him, her eyes 
shining. 

A moon was rising above the rugged 
rim of the Sierra Nevada, pouring down 
the blue white peaks a stream of gold. 
Gradually it flooded the forested slopes 
and spread out over the great solitary 
waste land in shimmering radiance. 


“Gold,” she whispered. “That is 
what you are,—true gold. My brother 
told me.” 

Shyly, she raised his hands and placed 
them against her cheeks. “They're cut 
and bruised,” she said softly. “I saw 
them. 

“You dear!’’ murmured Brandon un- 
steadily, and swept her into his arms. 
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POETS AND THINGS 
Impertinent Comment on Contemporary 
Periodicals by the Poetry Editor 


OMORROW is a new monthly mag- 
azine of which Number 3 is now on 
the Poetry Editor’s desk. As might be 
expected from the title, “Tomorrow” is 
somewhat Futuristic in its content; in- 
deed, the Poetry Editor is inclined to 
think that the powers which control the 
destinies of the new publication have 
more than a slight inclination toward 
the ultra-Futuristic. But it is undeni- 
ably clever. Even the advertising strikes 
a fresh and interesting angle. The verse 
—and there is much of it— is not of 
the intensely radical nature which might 
be expected. Conservatives such as 
George Sterling and John Masefield find 
representation. The Poetry Page, edited 
by David N. Grokowsky, holds such 
names as H. Thompson Rich and Witter 
Binner. From Rich’s “To Dreams,” this: 
“Dreams vivid as some secret tower room 
Whose sinister portals none have opened 
before : 
Dreams more exotic than that dread night 
bloom 
Arising from the untrodden forest floor, 
Dreams that like steely daggers glisten deep 
Behind the human eyelids closed on sleep.” 
HE Step Ladder prints in its Feb- 
ruary number a few of the sonnets 
submitted in competition for the Leland 
Stanford Kemnitz prize, which closes 
April 1. Among those printed is this 
by Laura Bell Everett: 
THE SONNE 
As fragile as the Taj this palace stands, 
Perfect in form and plan; each minaret 
Aforetime carved in alabaster, set 
In later days with gems by princely hands. 
Kings of the world of minds from foreign 
strands 
Returning, bided here and paid a debt 
For entertainment meet, till fairy fret 
Gleams scintillant with jewels from these 
far lands. 


And it is mine if I will enter it! 

Before its carven door I stand afraid, 
Giftless to bring my homely needments there. 
My desert-woven robe is all unfit 

For such a court. No genii lend their aid! 
The mirrors mock mine entrance—yet I dare. 


CHILD’S GARDEN is one of the 

new periodicals to come to the 
Poetry Editor, an exceptionally interest- 
ing one in both typography and content. 
Designed particularly for appeal to chil- 
dren, its pages hold a well-selected va- 
riety of story, picture and verse. All 
three have shown a steadily increasing 
quality in the three numbers issued, and 
no doubt the verse content will untimate- 
ly reach the point where it will not 
only interest the child mind but will 
also provide a standard by which the 
child may build a real appreciation and 
understanding of poetry. 

The Poetry Editor feels that it is a 
dangerous thing to interest a child in 
those things which are below artistic 
Standards. There is artistry in sim- 
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plicity—the Poetry Editor is tempted at 
times to believe that true artistry is 
simplicity—and that is a fact which none 
more thoroughly recognized than Steven- 
son. “A Child’s Garden” finds an un- 
touched field in this regard, and if it 
holds to Stevensonian standards its suc- 
cess is assured. 
OICES is at hand in its Winter Num- 
ber. The Poetry Editor finds in the 
place of honor on the first page a sonnet 
by Mildred Fowler Field, one of Over- 
land’s valued contributors. There’s an 
interesting story in connection with the 
writing of this sonnet, too long to tell 
here in its entirety, too good to spoil by 
undue brevity. Knowing that there is a 
story,possibly it may be read between 
the lines as well as in them. 
THE SCULPTOR 
Not in eternal marble. . lifeless, chaste—- 
To ornament a dim cathedral niche, 
but in alluvial earth; the sculptor traced 
A figure: where the river cut a ditch 
And left a clean slope. People gathered 
round 
Awestruck to watch a hand renownless guide 
Hlis blade to shape a cross, a head thorn 
crowned, 
A face compassionate, a pierced side. 
Far, far from temples that He came to shun, 
Still in a cool green pasture, close beside 
(Clear-flowing streams He loved, there for 
a day 
He hung, a hillside calvary in clay 
For fisher-folk to see . . Him erucified 
Who was Himself an humble fisherman. 


ACIFIC COAST newspapers give so 

little space to verse, and are so un- 
discriminating with the little they do 
use, that it is a pleasure to find one 
paper which features the work of our 
Western verse-writers. Howard McKin- 
ley Corning conducts in the Albany 
(Oregon) Sunday Democrat a page of 
poetry and comment, all interesting, some 
of the poems as good as the average 
magazine verse, and pleasing in typo- 
graphy. Possibly Mr. Corning will allow 
the Poetry Editor to reprint this lyric 
from his page: 


WILD GEESE 
Over the lake when the winds were stilled, 
The wild geese passed on their slow way 
south ; 
You were beside me—and, suddenly chilled, 
I snuggled against you and kissed your 
mouth. 


Oh, there’s something somber in passing 
wings— 

A wedge of geese on a midnight sky— 

Something that whispers of vanished Springs 

Of change—and things that die. 


And yet I know that they will return 

When the sun is gold—the winds from the 
South ; 

When the pines croon over the lake—and 
yearn— 

Then thrice will I kiss your mouth! 


Mona VALE. 


LIFE 


A sodden sky and a sullen sea, 

A whirling gull through the driven 
spray; 

And the menace of shadowy cliffs that 
rise 

Like Sentinels, guarding a hidden way. 


The shifting grey of the wind-swept 
mist, 
A silvery peak and a sky of blue; 
lhe crested sweep of a sunlit sea, 
And the peace of a harbor waiting you. 
—KEsther Birdsall Darling. 


MEMORY 


Nothing can ever take from me 

The beauty of old days, a tree 
‘Tossing its green head in a gale, 
And sunlight falling on a sail 

Bound for dark islands, or the green 
Patina on old bronze, the sheen 

Of macaws in a silver cage 

‘Taunting a lazy cat, the rage 

Of black winds hurling through the sky 
And all wild things that run or fly— 
Or quiet nights when ceaselessly 
Sounds the low heartheat of the sea. 


Beulah May. 
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Words Describe 


Perry Pictures Visualize 


Sistine Madonna 


Raphael 


Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for children. 
Each 5 


Bird Pictures in Colors 


Three cents each for 15 or more. 7x9. 


Artotypes. Large Pictures for Framing 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for 
one. Size, 22x28, including the 
white margin. 


Artotypes, Hand Colored, same size, at 
$1.50 each for two or more $2.00 for one. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Box 24, MALDEN, MASS. 


YOUR PHONOGRAPH 


will reproduce in 


SOFT mellow tone WITHOUT 


SCRATCH AND SURFACE NOISES | 


by using a 


DEFLEXOGRAPH | 


Fits Any Phono- 
graph (or Vic- if 
trola). Using steel ff 
needles. Play after jj 
hours. Will not dis- | 
turb. Deflexograph 
attaches to needle ff 
holder. Filters 
sound oscillations. ff 
“revents scratch ff 
and surface noises jj 
entering sound box. ff 
No metallic noises. | 
$1.50 (See Cut) 


Nit KEL l, 
PLATE $1.00 , $1.00 Postpaid 


VANTONE CO. 
Dept. 425 
110 W. 15th St. New York, N. Y./ 


GOLD PLATE 


a 
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All Outdoor Sports Ideal Summer Climate 
will bring you 
Happy Days 
filled with 
Life and Energy 


at 


THE 
AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 


cA Resort in the Heart of a Great City 


Not a dull day throughout the year—waried 
entertainments every day and evening 
for the entertainment of our guests 


27-acre Park. Open Air Plunge. Splendid Golf 
Course. Tennis Courts. Bowling Greens. 
Horseback Riding. Miniature Golf Course (on 
grounds). Picnics. Motion Picture Theatre. 
Yaily Concerts, and the famous “Cocoanut 
Grove” for dancing every evening. 


Large and Convenient Garage on Grounds 


The Rates Are Moderate 
Write for Chef's Booklet of 


California Recipes and Information 


THE ALEXANDRIA 
Is Los Angeles’ leading downtown hotel 


“Many improvements have modern- 
ized this great hotel, making it the last 
word in comfort and service. 


CULTIVATED EVERGREENS 
(Continued from page 133) 


are known in every land beneath the 
sun and he has long ranked as the Dean 
of Horticulture in all its branches. 

The contributors of articles to this 
invaluable book include’ well-known 
New York Forest Service experts such 
as Ralph S. Hosmer, and other special- 
ists of national reputation such as John 
Dunbar, Ernest Braunton of Los 
Angeles, F. Dickson and W. T. Ma- 
coun. The book supplies authoritative 
information on the use of evergreens 
in the planted landscape, on soils and 
locations, planting and pruning, cultiva- 
tion, identification, and treatment of the 
leading insects and diseases. ‘The species 
and horticultural varieties known to be 
in cultivation in the United States and 
Canada are described for purposes of 
identification, as also are the most im- 
portant kinds of broad-leaved evergreens, 
such as rhododendrons, laurels and hol- 
lies. “The book closes with an extended 
finding list of woody evergreens likely 
now to be offered for sale in this coun- 
try, making a useful contemporaneous 
record. 


Dr. Bailey’s preface shows his ardent, 
life-long love for trees: ‘““The love of 
the conifers is no passing fancy. It is 
not subject to change in fashions. What 
a man plants today will give him joy 
as long as he lives, and the tree will 
carry his memory to his children’s chil- 
dren; ‘He shall grow like a cedar in 
Lebanon.’ 

When you travel over roads in the 
wooded hills you come now and then 
tc an opening margined with evergreens. 
You stop and enter the place with 
reverence. You see evidences that others 
beside yourself have worshipped there; 
this gives the spot a human interest. 
You want to transport this quiet re- 
treat to your own estate. ‘The planter’s 
interest in evergreens is of two kinds 
to grow a collection of different genera 
and species, to incorporate them as parts 
in a landscape picture. ‘These two pur- 
poses are often in conflict, although 
either one is legitimate. ‘The happiest 
result is no doubt a thoughtful combina- 
tion of the two efforts. 


That veteran of the Golden Gate 
Park, wise and cheerful John McLar- 
en, might well have been called upon 
for a contribution to this book of Dr. 
Bailey’s. His work as a horticulturist 
and a public educator can be seen by 
all who visit this beautiful place. 

Among the best features of Dr. Bai- 
ley’s volume are the check-list and the 
index. The true out-door spirit is every- 
where in the book, as in all Dr. Bailey’s 
work, and we advise tree lovers to se- 
cure a copy while one can be had. 


Charles H. Shinn. 
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Decimal Tabular is a 


Part of All Models 


The decimal tabulator is an inbuilt 
part of all L. C. Smiths and is fur- 
nished at no additional expense. 


The decimal tabulator saves time 
and insures accuracy. As many 
columns can be written on the 
sheet as are desired. The keys are 
located in the keyboard, easily ac- 
cessible and requiring no change of 
the regular operating position of 


the hands. 


It is invaluable in billing and tab- 
ulating. 


Send for free illustrated catalog. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SULGRAVE MANOR 
(Continued from page 116) 


be listed by States, and the sum con- 
tributed by each State will be given, 
but Most 


places of historic interest keep a visitor's 


not individual donations. 
book in which the names of guests are 
recorded. ‘This volume will contain the 
names of many American men, women 
and children who will never see Sul- 
yrave, but to whose honor it will be 
recorded that they were among those 
who have guaranteed that the place 
shall be preserved and cared. for, for all 
time to come. 

There is a Committee in each State 
who will receive donations of one dollar, 
or more; give a receipt for each gift, and 
see that the name of the donor is re- 
corded in the Book of Donors; and any 
member of the Society is authorized to 


accept, for the Committee, such gifts. 
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WITH CALIFORNIA WRITERS 


HE death of Edward B. Payne a few 

weeks after the Berkeley fire removes 
a man whose command of language rested 
on long training in the classics. President 
Jordan was glad to have him lecture at 
Stanford University “that the students might 
hear perfect English.” His lecture on Whit- 
man was notable. First pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church of Berkeley, and later 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in the 
college town, he became an_ enthusiastic 
student of Socialism. To many Mr. Payne 
was both philosopher and seer. He wore 
“the white flower of a blameless life,” dread- 
ing fame and searching for truth. 

It was while Mr. Payne was editor of 
Overland Monthly that he discovered the 
genius of Jack London, and bought and 
published London's first story. For seventeen 
years he was mentor and friend. It was 
out of this friendship that Mr. Payne wrote 
“The Soul of Jack London,” and this un- 
published manuscript alone of his posses- 
sions escaped the Berkeley fire. 

N ANcyY BARR MAVITY, whose “Din- 

ner of Herbs” and “Hazards” are 
among the new books, was one of those who 
felt that to go from Manhattan Island to 
California meant exile. But in California she 
found that incentive which meant the com- 
pletion of two novels on which she had 
been at work. One of the stories found its 
breath of life in an early morning drive 
over Tioga Pass, and in view of the in- 
spiration she finds here Mrs. Mavity now 


pronounces herself a “rampageous Cali- 
fornian. 
Not alone the stories found inspiration 


here. To her verse she is giving the time 
formerly given to social duties: “Loneliness 
is the atmosphere in which poetry best 
flourishes,” she says. 


EAN CAMPBELL MACMILLAN—whose 

poems, distinctive, original and charming, 
have been brought out by the Cloister Press 
in a collection under the title “Candlelight 
to Dawn’—is known about the Bay as a 
dramatic reader. A _ book of children’s 
verse, accepted by an Eastern publisher, is 
awaiting illustration by a Santa Barbara 
artist. 

The impression of sincerity made .by Miss 
MacMillan’s poems is shown by the excla- 
mation of a guest during a reading of the 
verse at a recent dinner. Listening more 
and more intently the guest at last ex- 
claimed, “That girl is a poet! Had she had 
a love affair? I fear she has.” 

ERNON KELLOGG, the “Outside Cali- 
fornian”, in his Ruminations in the 
May Overland, said: 

“There is no homesickness like the home- 
sickness for California. But—one has al- 
ways the joy of knowing she is there to 
go back to.” This member of the National 
Research Council, formerly professor of 
entomology at Stanford University, has 
shown anew his love for California in a 
little volume whose modest title “Jansect 
Stories” suggests an unobtrusive Moorish 
doorway; within are the gleaming pillars 
of such sub-titles as Argiope of the Silver 
Shield, The Orange-Dwellers, and The True 
Story of the Pit of the Morrowhie Jukes. 
The word-pictures of the scenes from the 
hills around Stanford are alluring bits of 
description. 

Insect Stories has something of the charm 
of Water Babies and Alice in Wonderland, 
and is like those old friends, too, in being 
written for children, yet holding the in- 
terest of an older audience by its quaint 
humor as well as by its explanation of the 
life of common insects. One wants to pass 
on the news of the appearance of the re- 
vised edition to those all-too-rare parents 
who read to their children. 

—Laura Bell Everett. 
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HOW 


satisties your thirst 
and also does you good 


The delightfully refreshing ‘‘tart’’ 
that a teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate imparts to fruit 
Juices — or just plain water — also 
makes the summer drink more wholesome 
because of the vital PHOSPHATES it 

contains, 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


supplies in agreeable form many health- 7 
giving properties which bring health and 
strength to body and brain. At Druggists. 
Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET of valu- 
able information about the nutritious 
PHOSPHATES — with recipes for de- 
lightful fruit drinks, ices, ete. Sent free. 
Address. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 0-49 


THAD WELCH 
(Continued from page 108) 
some way and continued to be Thad’s 
home for some time. 

Later, he sent for his brother Madi- 
son to live with him and they “batched 
it’ together. “had hoped in this way to 
give his brother an education. Madison, 
however, was playing truant and loung- 
ing about the docks instead of being in 
school as was supposed, while ‘Thad was 
working strenuously as a printer’s devil. 
In time he learned the truth and sent 
the boy back to the farm. 

Leaving Walling’s Printing Office, 
‘Thad worked on the Portland Oregon- 
ian, the famous Harvey Scott being the 
editor. 

The boat became untenantable, and 
in -order to economize he slept for 
months in the press room under old 
newspapers. By depriving himself of 
the comforts of life he could send money 
home to his mother, and shoes to his 
brothers and sisters. 

About this time Thad received a let- 
ter from his mother with an urgent re- 
quest for him to return home immediate- 
ly. Filled with anxious forebodings as 
to the cause of the trouble, Thad hur- 
ried to McMinnville. 


(Next month, “Thad Welch the Art 
Student.” ) 
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LITTLE THEATRE 
IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 126) 


audience for half an hour in a perfectly 
inaudible voice, with gutteral sounds 
and indistinguishable enunciation that 
he has simply broken away from an old 
technique and is demonstrating a’ new 
freedom and speaking in his native Bol- 
shevic tongue. “What is the differ- 
ence?” explains his daughter, “whether 
you understand the syllables, if you get 
the great emotion? ‘The emotion in 
his tones alone carry his meanings.” 

“In fact, some people prefer not hear- 
ing the exact words. ‘They love to drift 
in the great stream of emotion and not 
have their senses jarred with details. 
They enjoy the freedom of their own 
emotion and imagination.” 


AKLAND Little Theatre is still 

in its infant stage, wobbling and 
temperamental. However, there are 
some signs of good growth as measured 
by Little Theatre standards. Its chief 
asset lies in the quality of imagination 
of a few of its leaders. The great im- 
pulse is there, the great joy of express- 
ing, working, sacrificing and suffering. 
The great desire to participate rather 
than observe, to live in the universal 
rhythm of life rather than wonder what 
it is all about, is in the hearts of a few. 


“Paddly Pools” 


to be produced by 


Oakland Little Theatre 


1515 Webster Street 


“A fairyland of color, music, dance 


pantomime and spoken words” 


SATURDAY EVENING 


at 8:15 o'clock 
MARCH EIGHTH 
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All else, such as a definite material 
place—a definite audience,—scenery and 
finance, may lie in the imagination. 
They are all secondary. 

The great impulse to express burned 
in the hearts of a few who did not care 
whether or not there was a real place 
or an audience. Plays have been studied 
and produced because of the joy of cre- 
ating. Something has been made from 
nothing each time. There have been 
audiences, perhaps a different one each 
time, with just a few regulars. They 
have been pleased, displeased, dazed and 
indifferent. 


Not only has the impulse to act been. 


satisfied, but also to write and direct. 
Plays and fantasies for grown-ups and 
children have been written and _ pro- 
duced by members of the group. If 
actors, playwrights and artists are cul- 
tivated in the community, why not di- 
rectors? It is difficult to determine 
sometimes where one’s greatest talent 
lies. One may start as an actor and 
end as a director. A member of the 
group once remarked: 

“I think I am moved to write.” 

A second replied: “And I to act.” 

And the third, after a pause: “And 
I to tears.” 

The third member might represent 
the tired business man. And yet there 
is hope for him even in the Little Thea- 
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tre audience. At least, he has two good 
chances. If he does not enjoy the real 
values which the actors and artists think 
they are giving, he may laugh at them. 
Their efforts then assume a clever bur- 
lesque.. Of course, there is nothing bet- 
ter. One T. B. M. got great enjoyment 
out of a recent production because he 
said it reminded him of the Einstein 
theory—nothing had any particular re- 
lationship to anything else. As far as 
he could see, the whole thing amused 
him much more than the real thing the 
artists were trying to portray. It re- 
minded him of the story illustrating the 
Einstein theory— 

Two men, slightly intoxicated, were 
riding on a street car. 

First man: “Shay, what time ish it?” 
Long pause. 

Second man, taking out his match 
safe, “Thursday”. Long pause. 


First man: “QO, that ish the station 
where I get off.” 


The artists do not care particularly 
what reaction the various members may 
have. ‘The main thing is to have a re- 
action. What is the difference whether 
the play be considered as a clever bur- 
lesque or a serious drama? ‘There is 
no conventional rule for judgment or 
appreciation of art. 


There is another way in which audi- 
ences are being trained. ‘They are be- 
ing jolted out of the conventional, 
smooth, gliding methods of automobiles 
and elevators. “They must climb steps 
into attics or basements, through dark 
halls or shady lanes. ‘There is nothing 
better for the IT. B. M. than new 
sensations, mew experiences and _ the 
stimulation of a new spot in his tired - 
brain. It takes him back to his youth 
when any new experience was welcomed. 
He has the experience of going to an 
unusual place, in an unusual way and 
witnessing an unusual play. He is wit- 
nessing children’s fairy plays and puppet 
shows. If he is amused .or,: better, if 
he is enraged, it at least gives him some- 
thing to talk about and, whether he 
knows it or not, it is better for him than 
going to a conventional show in a con- 
ventional manner, listening to the usual 
orchestra, sleeping through half the per- 
formance and forgetting what it was 
all about by the time he reaches the 
front door. 


In the meantime the artists go blithely 
on creating new things. They go on be- 
cause they can not help going on. ‘They 
receive compensation for their hardships 
and sufferings in the few moments of 
joy when something new has been cre- 
ated, some ideal brought to life. “They 
go on bearing the torch with the same 
spirit that discovered the world to be 
round instead of flat and that sought the 
Holy Grail. 
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ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY | 


APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
| The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty armies marched over the battleficlds where Napoleon fought overa century ago. All the 
causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
reliable history, containing the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


| 
Ridpath’s History World 


Including a full authentic account of the World War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 

ther men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay 
| of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. idpath to write a history of the entire 
| World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 


| only in ditect letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
| lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 


free sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will 

| give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully 
eautitul style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, 

) nor do we sell through bookstores, so there is no agents’ commission of 
| book dealers’ profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship 

| direct from factory to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 

| 

| 


Six Thousand Years of History 


R! DPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
| deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
| and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
| medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yestents , 
| including a full authentic account of the World War. He 
| covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
| holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 
| 


Endorsed by Thousands 


| RIDPATH is endorsed Presidents of the 
| United States, practically all university and college 
| presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
| own. and love it. Don’t you think it would be worth 
| while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
| pages from the History? They are free. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


RIDPATH ictures the great historical events 
as though they were happenfhg before your eyes; he 
th him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 


Please mail, without cost 
me, sample pages of 
orld, containing photogra- 
vures of The Sumender at Sedan, 
Napoleon, and other great char- 
acters in history. Also write me full 
particulars of your special offer to 
OVERLAND MONTHLY readers. 


carries you 


| and queens and warriors; tosit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; tosail the south- 
! ern seas with Drake; tocircumnavigate the globe with Mag 

He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. 
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TO SACRAMENTO 


OBSERVATION CARS 
DINER SERVICE 
ON METEOR 


Leaves at 4:40 Promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


Sacramento Northern 


Railroad 


| FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 
| TO AND FROM 
Sacramento, Woodland, Marys- 
ville, Yuba City, Colusa, Chico, 
Oroville and all Northern 
California Points 


THREE BOOKS OF REAL 
MERIT 


THE VEST POCKET 
BOOK-KEEPER 


A simple and concise 
method of Practical 
book-keeping with in- 
structions for the cor- 
rect keeping of books of 
account. How to take 
off a trial balance sheet 
and finally close and 
balance accounts. 160 
pages, artistic leather- 
ette. Price $1.00 post- 
| paid. 


The Real Estate 


Educator 


The New Edition contains the Federal 
Farm Loan System, How to Appraise 
Property, How to Advertise Real Estate, 
How TO SELL REAL ESTATE, The Tor- 
rens System, Available U. S. Lands for 
Homesteads, The A. B. C.’s of Realty and 
other useful information. 

208 Pages Cloth. $2.00 Postpaid 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 
This excellent work just published con- 
tains the kind of information most people 
want. You can know the law—what to 
do—what to avoid. It is a daily guide— 
a manual of reference for the business 
man—the law student—the justice of the 
peace—the notary public—the farmer— 
the clergyman—the merchant—the banker 
—the doctor. 360 pages printed on bible 
Peper. Cloth $1.50. Postpaid. 


Overland Monthly and 


Out West Magazine 


(Consolidated) 
825 Phelan Blidg., San Francisco 
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THE “HIGH GRADERS” 
(Continued from page 129) 


ly all right. He unscrewed the wire 
connection to the magneto. Then he 
went to his own car, and returned with 
a small screw driver. The two girls 
watched him silently, but appreciatively. 
He removed the magneto brush and 
cleaned it, and its socket. “Then he 
screwed it back into place. He coupled 
the disconnected wire, threw the switch 
and adjusted the throttle and spark con- 
trols, and stepped around to the crank. 
He gave the engine a swift spin. ‘The 
motor sputtered, caught and hummed 
along as if nothing had happened. 

“There, I knew it,” said the blue 
eyed girl. 

“You are simply an old dear of a 
bear,’ supplemented the brown eyed one, 
and she corroborated her words fully by 
an expert use of her eyes. 

“Then I’m sure some animal,” re- 
plied Shorty, and they all laughed. 


HE strain under which the two 

young women had labored with 
their car was entirely incompatible with 
the seriousness of their trouble, and they 
now felt the reaction. ‘This was evi- 
denced by the profuse manner in which 
they expressed their gratitude. 

“We can simply never repay you for 
this,’ said the brown eyed one, “but we 
will do our best, if you will tell us 
how much it is.” 

“Huh!” This suggestion of material 
payment smote raspingly upon Shorty’s 
dreams of chivalry. He turned upon 
the girl rather savagely, “You haven’t 
been over here in this country very 
long,” he ventured a little sharply. 

“Why no,” she admitted, somewhat 
taken back, ““Why?” 

“Well, we don’t take pay for such 
things over here. ‘That’s why,” he re- 
plied, but the tone was softer, and there 
was the old smile stealing back into his 
eyes to qualify his statement. 

“Oh! I didn’t mean to offend you,” 
she hastened to explain, “I just didn’t 
understand ; I wanted to offer you some- 
thing to show that I appreciated what 
you have done.” 

paid,” he rejoined, “and if 
there’s anything else I can do, just shout 
it. Do you want me to lead the way 
into camp, or do you want to go ahead ?’. 

The two girls insisted that Shorty 
pilot them into camp, and were about 
to enter their machine when attention 
was arrested by the sound of an ap- 
proaching car. It was coming swiftly 
up the ravine road. A moment later a 
heavy, fully equipped roadster swung 
around the nearest turn. It was close 
now, and behind its windshield and un- 
der the red top sat a florid faced man 
of middle age, whose close cropped 
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mustache gave him an expression of mild 
ferocity. ‘This effect was enhanced by 
the loud checked cap which was drawn 
down over his forehead. He wore long 
tan driving gauntlets; his whole dress 
in fact was orthodoxly automobile in its 
stylishness. He drew his car up beside 
the one where the three stood, and let 
his motor whine. 


“Hello, Shorty,” he called. He let 
his hand rest easily on the wheel and 
his body reclined nonchalantly in the 
seat. His eyes appraised the two girls 
slowly and came back to Shorty. 


“Some pair of queens you’ve drawn, 
Shorty,” he remarked. ‘Where'd you 
find ’em? Say, when you get ready to 
discard one of ’em, let me know. Be 
a friend, Shorty.” ‘The man’s tone as 
much as his words was flagrantly 
insulting. Neither the words, nor their 
import were lost upon Shorty. His 
frame stiffened. His face went white 
with anger, and showed hard lines which 
made him look old. His hands clenched, 
and his legs gathered under him. With 
a roar he bounded forward, and was 
upon the running board. Before its 
occupant was aware of what had so 
suddenly transpired, Shorty had struck 
him full upon his thick lips with a hard 
fist, and his other hand was fastened in 
the collar of the smart dust coat. Before 
the man could set himself to resist, he 
was dragged from behind the steering 
post and jerked ignominiously to his feet 
in the road before the white faced girls. 

“Joe Bullard,” Shorty hissed, “these 
women ain’t the sort you been used to 
associatin’ with. You made a mistake 
and you're goin’ to get down on your 
knees and apologize. By God! You 
are! Get down.” Shorty twisted the 
collar with all his strength, but Bullard 
only swung sideways. 


“T’Il see you in hell first,” he snarled, 
and made a swing at Shorty with his 
free hand, the other tugging at the one 
which was shutting off his wind. The 
blow was ineffectual, and he grappled. 

Like a flash Shorty released his grasp 
on Bullard’s collar and slid out of the 
embracing arms. He sprang backward, 
then ahead, and his bent right knee and 
right fist struck Bullard simultaneously, 
the latter fairly on the point of the jaw, 
the other in the pit of the stomach. If 
Shorty ever knew anything about the 
rules promulgated by the late Marquis 
of Queensbury, he suddenly, in this 
moment of agitation, forgot them. Bul- 
lard hurtled backward, struck the run- 
ning board of his car, and rolled to the 
ground, where he lay half stunned. 
Shorty stood over him, taut, his face 
that of a devil incarnate. 

“Get up, you bastard,” he hissed, and 
Bullard stirred. He was struggling for 
breath, and his face was beginning to 
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bleed from the cut made by Shorty’s 
blow. Blood was dripping unheeded 
from Shorty’s lacerated knuckles. 

“Get up,” reiterated Shorty, this time 
more evenly. His tone cut like chilled, 
sharp ground steel. Bullard struggled 
to his feet, and stood half defiantly. He 
was a larger man than Shorty, and was 
debating groggily upon the advisability 
of resuming the battle that had to this 
moment been so one-sided. 

“Don’t you think you are about ready 
to apologize to these ladies, Joe?’ asked 
Shorty, “If you ain’t, well, we'll con- 
tinue the argument.” Shorty set him- 
self for the renewal of the encounter. 

“T didn’t mean it, Shorty,” Bullard 
muttered, his bravado gone. “I didn’t 
know just what I was sayin’, Shorty. 
I had a few drinks back at the last road- 
house. I’m sorry.” He addressed the 
last to the two white faced, frightened 
women, whom he faced avertedly. They 
had drawn back as far as possible from 
the scene of battle, and their hands were 
braced against the fender of their car as 
if to sustain their sinking weight. 

“You're a liar, all except the drinks,” 
Shorty replied in acceptance of Bullard’s 
apology. ‘“‘Now get into that car of 
yours and get out of here, pronto.” 


ULLARD went, losing no time. 

He went so fast, in fact, that his 
car seemed to have absorbed something 
of its driver’s grogginess. On the first 
turn it skidded and came very near to 
a smashup in the ravine below, but Bul- 
lard managed without any cessation of 
speed to regain the road. 


(To be continued) 
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TRADES UNION OR OPEN 
SHOP 
(Continued from page 113) 
claim that factories find it cheaper to 
locate in Los Angeles because the rates 
for the use of power are lower. 

“At any rate,” he concluded, “there 
are many factors to be taken into con- 
sideration when accounting for the 
growth of cities.” 

My list of leaders in labor and in- 
dustry to be interviewed was by no 
means exhausted, but it was nearly five 
o'clock and ‘time to go home and feed 
Fifi, my pet cat, whom it would be 
cruel to neglect, even though the prob- 
lem of the open and closed shop in San 
Francisco is far from having been 
solved. 


THE WAILING LADY 
(Continued from page 135) 


been any man for me, but you, Jack!” 
He held her slender young body close 
to his, exulting in the fact that she was 


his. 
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Our world of today is seen in a vivid dream by one of those 
Utopians of two thousand years hence. Here we see our- 
selves as others see us, others who have outgrown our so- 
called civilization and who look with amazement at what we 
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do, believe and put up with. 


MAY SINCLAIR—A Cure of $2.50 


The chief aim in life of Canon Chamberlain is to avoid un- | 
pleasant emotion and exertion. Miss Sinclair has never done 
a more vivid portrait than this. 


EDEN $2.25 


A story of love and inconstancy and unkind destiny whose 
tragic note is relieved by the familiar philosophy and humor 
of the Devonshire rustics which constitutes one of the spe- 
cial delights of Mr. Phillpott’s novels. 


PERCY MACKAYE—This Fine-Pretty World.......... Sa $1.50 


A scalawag of the Kentucky Mountains fails to turn the ras- 
cally trick his friend has employed him for so he goes to jail 
and laughs at “this fine-pretty world.” 


CLEMENCE DANE—The Way Things Happen.................. $1.50 


The same power in characterization is here presented that | 
distinguished Miss Dane’s “A Bill of Divorcement” and | 


“Will Shakespeare.” 
ST. JOHN ERVINE—The Lady of Belmont... $1.25 


The scene of this new play is laid at the home of Portia 


famous trial. 


350 MISSION STREET 


“T’ll come to see you every month,” 
she told him, “‘and every day I'll be 
with you in spirit. The cards say—” 
she paused and looked at him doubt- 
fully. 

“What do the cards say, sweetheart ?” 
he asked as he drew her closer. 

“That happiness is just around the 
corner,” she answered. Before she could 
say more the snapping of the sheriff's 
watch brought them to earth, as he curt- 
ly remarked: ““Time’s up.” 

One last embrace, a husky “Goodbye, 


and Bassanio in Belmont. The original characters in The 
Merchant of Venice are presented some ten years after the 
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“An invaluable book for any one wishing to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the best modern work being done both 
in America and in England.”—The Literary Review. 
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Zelda, girl,’ then with head held high 
and the light of renunciation in his eyes 
Simpson was led from the room. 

He told himself that it was only meet 
that he should pay thus for his wrong 
doing. When the law had taken its toll 
he would emerge with a saner view- 
point. Zelda would be waiting to bind 
up his wounds with her love and sym- 
pathy, and together, amid new surround- 
ings, they would begin a newer and a 
better life. 

THE END 


